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the General Assembly refers specifically to situations in 

the Middle East which have arisen only recently. How- 
ever, seen in their broader context, these situations draw 
attention to basic problems facing the United Nations in the 
Middle East. In these circumstances, it may be found useful 
by the Members of the General Assembly if, at this early 
stage of the deliberations, I outline some of the basic needs 
for action in the region, which, in view of the experience of 
the Secretariat, require urgent attention. It would be prema- 
ture for me now to indicate along what lines solutions might 
be sought. I hope that in this respect the debate in the General 
Assembly will prove to be fruitful. An indication of the needs 
as seen by the Secretariat may serve as a basis on which Mem- 
bers might wish to develop positive and constructive sug- 
gestions. 

The arrangements by which the United Nations, through 
the United Nations Emergency Force, assists the Government 
of the United Arab Republic in Gaza and along the inter- 
national frontier between Egypt and Israel, and serves to 
maintain quiet in that area, have worked out in a way which, 
I believe, may be a source of satisfaction to all Members of 
the United Nations. Similarly, the United Nations Truce 
Supervision Organization continues to function, under the 
terms of reference established by the Armistice Agreements. 
Although the scope of its activities has been restricted, and in 
spite of difficulties, this body also represents an essential 
element in the efforts of the United Nations to stabilize 
conditions in the area. 

On the basis of the resolution of the Security Council of 
11 June 1958, the United Nations has organized a third 
operation in the Middie East, the United Nations Observation 
Group in Lebanon. It has already rendered very useful service 
and its further development is, in the light of our experience, 
fully justified. However, the present operation is related to 
conditions which may be temporary, and the time may not be 
distant when a change of those conditions would call for a 
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change of approach. Recent experiences may be taken as 
indicating that some form of United Nations representation 
in the country might be a desirable expression of the con- 
tinued concern of the Organization for the independence and 
integrity of Lebanon. If that proves to be the case, forms 
should be sought by which such representation would ade- 
quately serve the purposes of the Organization in the region. 
However, the arrangements that should be made, once the 
time has come to reconsider the United Nations representa- 
tion in Lebanon in the light of developments in the country, 
will depend, ultimately, on the attitude of the Government of 
Lebanon itself. 

Another part of the region which presents specific problems 
is the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, with its central location 
on the map of the area. In the period through which we are 
passing, it appears that the United Nations should give special 
attention to the essential role which this country has to play 
in the efforts of the Organization to assist in creating condi- 
tions for peaceful and constructive development. Under 
present circumstances, some strengthening of the Truce Super- 
vision Organization, within the framework of the General 
Armistice Agreements, may have to be considered. Were it 
to be felt that special measures would be desirable, in addition 
to the activities of that Organization, the question would arise 
how such measures should be davdapen so that they are 
adequate in the specific situation prevailing in Jordan. Con- 
sideration should also be given to the question how the 
measures taken might best be co-ordinated with the other 
United Nations arrangements in the region. 

However, activities like those of the United Nations 
Emergency Force, the Truce Supervision Organization, the 
Observation Group in Lebanon and such other organs as the 
General Assembly might wish to consider, are only safeguards 
created to assist the governments concerned. The developments 
in which the United Nations and all Member countries within 
or outside the region are interested can be supported by such 
measures, but ultimately they must depend on, and will be 
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DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


effectively shaped by, actions of the Member nations in the 
region. 

Arab nations already have co-operated within the Arab 
League, and they all have subscribed to the principles of 
mutual respect for each other's territories, integrity and 
sovereignty; of non-aggression; of non-interference in each 
other's internal affairs, and of equal and mutual benefit. Were 
the States concerned in the present troubled situation jointly 
to reaffirm their adherence to such principles, that step would 
be of considerable assistance to the general efforts in which 
the United Nations is engaged. Steps that might be taken 
in the direction of an agreement or a declaration to that effect, 
and of accommodations of policies to those principles, should, 
therefore, have the support of the Organization. 

To the extent that the Arab nations would find it possible 
to translate the principles mentioned into joint practical 
action, the Organization should be prepared to render as- 
sistance of a technical nature and to give the necessary sup- 
port. This is so especially in the field of economic co-operation, 
since one of the major aims of the United Nations is to make 
its contribution to the efforts of the Governments and peoples 
to improve, in co-operation, their economic and social condi- 
tions. By studies made within the Secretariat, and with the 
assistance of the International Bank, we have, in the Secre- 
tariat, tried to prepare ourselves to afford such assistance as 
the countries concerned may request. 

The need for arrangements for economic co-operation 
within the region has been strongly felt in the work of the 
United Nations, especially as regards the financial field, where 
the creation of the proper institutions would considerably 
facilitate the flow of funds needed in the region. However, 
arrangements for economic co-operation also in other fields 
would, in the light of our experience, be helpful. I have in 
mind especially arrangements giving a proper framework to 
the co-operation between oil-producing and oil-transiting 
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countries, or made with a view to a joint utilization of water 
resources. 

The need for a closer co-operation in the various fields to 
which I have just referred could best be met through institu- 
tions created by the free initiative of the countries in the 
region. The Organization could make an essential contribu- 
tion by extending its encouragement, support and technical 
assistance to the independent efforts of the nations in the 
region to fill that need. 

Finally, it is clear, in the light of experience, that both the 
arrangements for direct United Nations representation in 
various parts of the a. . to which I have referred, and such 
arrangements for co-operation as might be made by agreement 
among the Arab countries, will require the recognition by 
the world community of the particular problems and possi- 
bilities of the region. Most countries in the area have only 
recently emerged with their present political character of 
independent sovereign States, with close mutual ties and 
with a strong sense of the rights and duties which flow from 
the particular heritage of the Arab peoples. We know that the 
problems and aspirations of these peoples meet with general 
respect and understanding. It would be helpful in promoting 
the purposes of the United Nations in the area if this respect 
and this understanding were to be given general expression, 
assuring the peoples there that they may shape their own 
destinies in the best interest of each nation within the region 
and of the region as a whole. 

It is my belief that, if the General Assembly in its present 
deliberations could find a way toward furthering developments 
to meet the needs I have indicated, a basis would be provid-4 
on which we could hope to deal with the other serious prop- 
lems of the area with which the Organization has been en- 
gaged for years. First among those problems stands the ques- 
tion of the refugees. It continues to be urgent, but its solution 
may have to await the creation of the more favourable general 
conditions which would follow, were the other needs to which 
I have referred to be successfully met. 


Arab Development Plan 
TOWARD A WORLD COMMUNITY OF OPEN SOCIETIES 
By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States 
Delivered to the United Nations General Assembly, United Nations, New York, August 13, 1958 


the General Assembly, and guests: First, may I 
express my gratitude for the generosity of your 
welcome. 

It has been almost five years since I had the honour of 
addressing this Assembly. I then spoke of atomic power and 
urged that we should find the way by which the miraculous 
inventiveness of man should be not dedicated to his death 
but consecrated to his life. Since then great strides have been 
taken in the use of atomic energy for peaceful purposes. 
Tragically little has been done to eliminate the use of atomic 
and nuclear power for weapons purposes. 

That is a danger. 

That danger in turn gives zise to another danger—the 
danger that nations under ive leadership will seek to 
exploit man’s horror of war by confronting the nations, par- 
ticularly small nations, with an apparent choice between supine 
pornos Ie or wat. 


This tactic during the recent Near East crisis. 
Some might call it “ballistic blackmail”. 


M* PRESIDENT, Mr. Secretary-General, Members of 


In most communities it is illegal to cry “fire” in a crowded 
assembly. Should it not be considered serious international 
misconduct to manufacture a general war scare in an effort 
to achieve local political aims? 

Pressures such as these will never be successfully practised 
against America, but they do create dangers which could 
affect each and every one of us. That is why I have asked for 
the privilege of again addressing you. 

The immediate reason is two small countries—Lebanon and 
Jordan. 

The cause is one of universal concern. 

The lawful and freely elected Government of Lebanon, 
feeling itself endangered by civil strife fomented from with- 
out, sent the United States a desperate call for instant help. We 
responded to that call. 

On the basis of that response an effort has been made to 
create a war hysteria. The impression is sought to be created 
that if small nations are assisted in their desire to survive, 
that endangers the peace. 

This is truly an “upside down” portrayal. If it is made an 
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international crime to help a small nation maintain its 
independence, then indeed the possibilities of conquest are 
unlimited. We will have nullified the provision of our Charter 
which recognizes the inherent right of collective self-defence. 
We will have let loose forces that could generate great dis- 
asters. 

The United Nations has, of course, a primary responsibility 
to maintain not only international peace but also “security”. 
But we must not evade a second fact, namely, that in the 
circumstances of the world since 1945 the United Nations has 
sometimes been blocked in its attempt to fulfil that function. 

Respect for the liberty and freedom of all nations has 
always been a guiding principle of the United States. This 
respect has been consistently demonstrated by our unswerving 
adherence to the principles of the Charter, particularly in its 
Opposition to aggression, direct or indirect. Sometimes we 
have made that demonstration in terms of collective measures 
called for by the United Nations. Sometimes we have done 
so pursuant to what the Charter calls “the inherent right of 
collective self-defence.” 

I recall the moments of clear danger we have faced since 
the end of the Second World War—lIran, Greece and Turkey, 
the Berlin blockade, Korea, the Straits of Taiwan. 

A common principle guided the position of the United 
States on all of these occasions. That principle was that ag- 
gression, direct or indirect, must be checked before it gathered 
sufficient momentum to destroy us all—aggressor and de- 
fender alike. 

It is this principle that was applied once again when the 
urgent appeals of the Governments of Lebanon and Jordan 
were answered. 

I would be less than candid if I did not tell you that the 
United States reserves, within the spirit of the Charter, the 
right to answer the legitimate appeal of any nation, particu- 
larly small nations. 

I doubt that a single free government in all the world 
would willingly forgo the right to ask for help if its sovereign- 
ty were imperiled. 

But I must again emphasize that the United States seeks 
always to keep within the spirit of the Charter. 

Thus when President Truman responded in 1947 to the 
urgent plea of Greece, the United States stipulated that our 
assistance would be withdrawn whenever the United Nations 
felt that its action could take the place of ours. 

Similarly, when the United States responded to the urgent 
plea of Lebanon, we went at once to the Security Council and 
sought United Nations assistance for Lebanon so as to permit 
the withdrawal of United States forces. 

United Nations action would have been taken and United 
States forces already withdrawn, had it not been that two 
resolutions, one proposed by the United States, the other 
proposed by the Government of Japan, failed to pass because 
of one negative vote—a veto. 

But nothing that I have said is to be construed as indicating 
that I regard the status quo as sacrosanct. Change is indeed 
the law of life and of progress. But when change reflects 
the will of the people, then change can and should be brought 
about in peaceful ways. 

In this context the United States respects the right of every 
Arab nation of the Near East to live in freedom without 
domination from any source, far or near. 

In the same context, we believe that the Charter of the 
United Nations places on all. of us certain solemn obligations. 
Without respect for each other's sovereignty and the exercise 
of great care in the means by which new patterns of inter- 
national life are achieved, the projection of the peaceful 
vision of the Charter would become a mockery. 
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Let me turn now specifically to the problem of Lebanon. 

When the United States military assistance began moving 
into Lebanon, I reported' to the American people that we 
had immediately reacted to the plea of Lebanon because the 
situation was such that only prompt action would suffice. 

I repeat to you the solemn pledge I then made. Our assist- 
ance to Lebanon has but one single purpose—that is the pur- 
pose of the Charter and of such historic resolutions of the 
United Nations as the “Essentials for Peace” Resolution of 
1949 and the “Peace through Deeds” Resolution of i950. 
These denounce, as a form of aggression and as an interna- 
tional crime, the fomenting of civil strife in the interest of a 
foreign Power. 

We want to prevent that crime—or at least prevent its 
having fatal consequences. We have no other purpose what- 
soever. 

The United States troops will be totally withdrawn when- 
ever this is requested by the duly constituted Government of 
Lebanon or whenever, through action by the United Nations 
Or otherwise, Lebanon is no longer exposed to the original 
danger. 

It is my earnest hope that this Assembly, free of the veto, 
will consider how it can assure the continued independence 
and integrity of Lebanon. Thus the political destiny of the 
Lebanese people will continue to lie in their own hands. 

The United States delegation will support measures to this 
end. 

Another urgent problem is Jordan. 

If we do not act promptly in Jordan a further dangerous 
crisis may result, for the method of indirect aggression dis- 
cernible in Jordan may lead to conflicts endangering the 
peace. 

We must recognize that peace in this area is fragile, and 
we must also recognize that the end of peace in Jordan could 
have comsequences of a far-reaching nature. The United 
Nations has a particular responsibility in this matter, since 
it sponsored the Palestine Armistice Agreements upon which 
peace in the area rests and since it also sponsors the care of 
the Palestine refugees. 

I hope that this Assembly will be able to give expression 
to the interest of the United Nations in preserving the peace 
in Jordan. 

There is another matter which this Assembly should face 
in seeking to promote stability in the Near East. That is the 
question of inflammatory propaganda. The United Nations 
Assembly has on three occasions—in 1947, 1949 and 1950 
—passed resolutions designed to stop the projecting of irre- 
sponsible broadcasts from one nation into the homes of citizens 
of other nations, thereby “fomenting civil strife and subvert- 
ing the will of the people in any State”. That is stated in the 
language of the resolution. We all know that these resolutions 
have recently been violated in many directions in the Near 
East. 

If we, the United States, are one of those who have been 
at fault we stand ready to be corrected. 

I believe that this Assembly should reaffirm its enunciated 

licy and should consider means for monitoring the radio 

roadcasts directed across national frontiers in the troubled 

Near East area. It should then examine complaints from these 
nations which consider their national security jeopardized 
by external propaganda. 

The countries of this area should also be freed from armed 
pressure and infiltration coming across their borders. When 
such interferences threatens they should be able to get from 
the United Nations prompt and effective action to help safe- 
guard their independence. This requires that adequate ma- 
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chinery be available to make the United Nations presence 
manifest in the area of trouble. 

Therefore, I believe that this Assembly should take action 
looking towards the creation of a standby United Nations 
Peace Force. The need for such a Force in being is clearly 
demonstrated by recent events involving imminent danger to 
the integrity of two of our Members. 

I understand that this general subject is to be discussed at 
the thirteenth General Assembly and that our distinguished 
Secretary-General has taken an initiative in this matter. Re- 
cent events clearly demonstrate that this is a matter for urgent 
and positive action. 

I have proposed four areas of action for the consideration 
of the Assembly—in respect to Lebanon, to Jordan, to subver- 
Sive propaganda, and to a standby United Nations force. 
These measures, basically, are designed to do one thing: to 
preserve the right of a nation and its people to determine 
their own destiny, consistent with the obligation to respect 
the rights of others. 

This clearly applies to the great surge of Arab nationalism. 

Let me state the position of my country unmistakably. The 
peoples of the Arab nations of the Near East clearly possess 
the right of determining and expressing their own destiny. 
Other nations should not interfere so long as this expression 
is found in ways compatible with international peace and 
security. 

However, here as in other areas we have an opportunity to 
share in a great international task. That is the task of assisting 
the peoples of that area, under programmes which they may 
desire, to make further progress toward the goals of human 
welfare they have set for themselves. Only on the basis of pro- 
gressing economies can truly independent Governments sus- 
tain themselves. 

This is a real challenge to the Arab people and to all of us. 

To help the Arab countries fulfil these aspirations, here is 
what I propose: 

First, that consultations be immediately undertaken by the 
Secretary-General with the Arab nations of the Near East 
to ascertain whether an agreement can be reached to establish 
an Arab development institution on a regional basis. 

Second, that these consultations consider the composition 
and the possible functions of a regional Arab development 
institution, whose task would be to accelerate progress in 
such fields as industry, agriculture, water supply, health and 
education, among others. 

Third, other nations and private organizations which might 
be prepared to support this institution should also be con- 
sulted at an appropriate time. 

Should the Arab States agree on the usefulness of such a 
soundly organized regional institution, and should they be 
prepared to support it with their own resources, the United 
States would also be prepared to support it. 

The institution would be set up to provide loans to the 
Arab States as well as the technical assistance required in the 
formulation of development projects. 

The institution should be governed by the Arab States 
themselves. 

This proposal for a regional Arab development institution 
can, I believe, be realized on a basis which would attract in- 
ternational capital, both public and private. 

I also believe that the best and quickest way to achieve the 
most desirable result would be for the Secretary-General to 
make two parallel approaches: first, to consult with the Arab 
States of the Near East to determine an area of agreement; 
then to invite the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, which has vast experience in this field, to 
make available its facilities for the planning of the organi- 
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zational and operational techniques needed to establish the 
institution on its progressive course. 

I hope it is clear that I am not suggesting a position of 
leadership for my own country in the work of creating such 
an institution. If this institution is to be a success, the function 
of leadership must belong to the Arab States themselves. 

I would hope that high on the agenda of this institution 
would be an action to meet one of the major challenges of 
the Near East, the great common shortage—water. 

Much scientific and engineering work is already under 
way in the field of water development. For instance, atomic 
isotopes now permit us to chart the courses of the great under- 
ground rivers. And new horizons are opening in the desalting 
of water. The ancient problem of water is On the threshold 
of solution. Energy, determination and science will carry it 
over that threshold. 

Another great challenge that faces the area is disease. 

Already there is substantial effort among the peoples and 
Governments of the Near East to conquer disease and dis- 
ability. But much more remains to be done. 

The United States is prepared to join with other Govern- 
ments and the World Health Organization in an all-out, 
joint attack on preventable disease in the Near East. 

But to see the desert blossom again and preventable disease 
conquered is only a first step. As I look into the future I see 
the emergence of modern Arab States that would bring to 
this century contributions surpassing those we cannot forget 
from the past. We remember that Western arithmetic and 
algebra owe much to Arabic mathematicians and that much 
of the foundation of the world’s medical science and astron- 
omy was laid by Arab scholars. Above all, we remember that 
three of the world’s great religions were born in the Near East. 


But a true Arab renaissance can Only develop in a healthy 
human setting. Material progress should not be an over- 
riding objective in itself; it is an important condition for 
achieving higher human, cultural and spiritual objectives. 

But I repeat, if this vision of the modern Arab community 
is to come to life, the goals must be Arab goals. 

With the assistance of the United Nations, the countries 
of the Near East now have a unique opportunity to advance, 
in freedom, their security and their political and economic 
interests. If a plan for peace of the kind I am proposing can 
be carried forward, in a few short years we may be able to 
look back on the Lebanon and Jordan crises as the beginning 
of a great new prosperous era of Arab history. 

But there is an important consideration which must re- 
main in mind today and in the future. If there is an end to 
external interference in the internal affairs of the Arab States 
of the Near East; if an adequate United Nations Peace Force 
is in existence; if a regional development institution exists 
and is at work on the basic projects and programs designed 
to lift the living standards Ai the area; then with this good 
prospect, and indeed as a necessary condition for its fulfil- 
ment, I hope and believe that the nations of the area, in- 
tellectually and emotionally, will no longer feel the need to 
seek national security through spiralling military buildups. 
These lead not only to economic impotence but to war. 

Perhaps the nations involved in the 1948 hostilities may, 
as a first step, wish to call for a United Nations study of the 
flow of heavy armaments to those nations. My country would 
be glad to support the establishment of an appropriate United 
Nations body to examine this problem. That body would 
discuss it individually with these countries and see what arms 
control arrangements could be worked out under which the 
security of all these nations could be maintained more effec- 
tively than under a continued wasteful, dangerous competition 
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in armaments. I recognize that any such arrangements must 
reflect these countries’ own views. 

I have tried to present to you the framework of a plan for 
peace in the Near East which would provide a setting of 
political order responsive to the rights of the people in each 
nation; which would avoid the dangers of a regional arms 
race; which would permit the peoples of the Near East to 
devote their energies wholeheartedly to the tasks of develop- 
ment and human progress in the widest sense. 

It is important that the six elements of this program be 
viewed as a whole. They are: 

(1) United Nations concern for Lebanon. 

(2) United Nations measures to preserve peace in Jordan. 

(3) An end to the fomenting from without of civil strife. 

(4) A United Nations Peace Force. 

(5) A regional economic development plan to assist and 
accelerate improvement in the living standards of the 
people in these Arab nations. 

(6) Steps to avoid a new arms race spiral in the area. 

To have solidity, the different elements of this plan for 
peace and progress should be considered and acted on together, 
as integral elements of a single concerted effort. 

Therefore, I hope that this Assembly will seek simultaneous- 
ly to set in motion measures that would create a climate of 
security in the Near East consonant with the principles of 
the United Nations Charter, and at the same time create the 
framework for a common effort to raise the standard of living 
of the Arab peoples. 

But the peoples of the Near East are not alone in their 
ambition for independence and development. We are living 
in a time when the whole world has become alive to the possi- 
bilities for modernizing their societies. 

The American Government has been steadily enlarging its 
allocations to foreign economic development in response to 
these worldwide hopes. We have joined in partnership with 
such groupings as the Organization of American States and 
the Colombo Plan; and we are working on methods to 
strengthen these regional arrangements. For example, in the 
case of the Organization of American States, we are con- 
sulting with our sister republics of this hemisphere to 
strengthen its role in economic development. And the Govern- 
ment of the United States has not been alone in supporting 
development efforts. The British Commonwealth, the countries 
of Western Europe, and Japan have all made significant con- 
tributions. 

But in many parts of the world both geography and wise 
economic planning favor national rather than regional de- 
velopment programs. The United States will, of course, 
continue its firm support of such national programs. Only 
where the desire for a regional approach is clearly manifested 
and where the advantage of regional over national is evident 
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will the United States change to regional methods. 

The United States is proud of the scope and variety of its 
development activities throughout the world. Those who know 
our history will realize that this is no sudden, new policy of 
our Government. Ever since its birth, the United States has 
gladly shared its wealth with others. This it has done without 
thought of conquest or economic domination. After victory 
in two world wars and the expenditure of vast treasure there 
is no world map, either geographic or economic, on which 
anyone can find that the force of American arms or the power 
of the American Treasury has absorbed any foreign land 
Or political or economic system, As we cherish our freedom, 
we believe in freedom for others. 

The things I have talked about today are real and await 
our grasp. Within the Near East and within this Assembly 
are the forces of good sense, of restraint, and of wisdom to 
make, with time and patience, a framework of political order 
and of peace in that region. 

But we also know that all these possibilities are shadowed, 
all our hopes are dimmed, by the fact of the arms race in 
nuclear weapons—a contest which drains off our best talents 
and vast resOurces, straining the nerves of all our peoples. 

As I look out on this Assembly, with so many of you 
representing new nations, one thought above all impresses me. 

The world that is being remade on our planet is going to 
be a world of many mature nations. As one after another of 
these new nations moves through the difficult transition to 
modernization and learns the methods of growth, from this 
travail new levels of prosperity and productivity will emerge. 

This world of individual nations is not going to be con- 
trolled by any one Power or group of Powers. This world is 
not going to be committed to any one ideology. 

Please believe me when I say that the dream of world 
domination by one Power or of world conformity is an im- 
possible dream. 

The nature of today’s weapons, the nature of modern com- 
munications, and the widening circle of new nations make it 
plain that we must, in the end, be a world community of open 
societies. 

And the concept of the Open society is the ultimate key to 
a system of arms control we can all trust. 

We must, then, seek with new vigor, new initiative, the 
path to a peace based on the effective control of armaments, 
On economic advancement and on the freedom of all peoples 
to be ruled by governments of their choice. Only thus can 
we exercise the full capacity God has given us to enrich the 
lives of the individual human beings who are our ultimate 
concern, our responsibility and our strength. 

In this memorable task there lies enough work and enough 
reward to satisfy the energies and ambitions of all leaders, 
everywhere. 


Restoration of Peace In Near East 


THE WITHDRAWAL OF FOREIGN TROOPS FROM LEBANON AND JORDAN 
By ANDREI A. GROMYKO, Foreign Minister, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Delivered to the United Nations General Assembly, United Nations, New York, August 13, 1958 


(interpretation from Russian) 
HE CALLING of the present emergency special session 
of the General Assembly of the United Nations be- 
came necessary as a result of the armed intervention 
undertaken by the United States of America against Lebanon 
and by the United Kingdom against Jordan. Two great 
Powers, permanent members of the Security Council, which, 


together with other States that are permanent members of 
the Council, bear special responsibility for the maintenance of 
international acted as violators of this peace. The basic 
foundations of international law and of the Charter of the 
United Nations were trampled underfoot. 

The landing of United States and British troops in Lebanon 
and in Jordan respectively created a dangerous situation. The 
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leaders of the United States and the United Kingdom, who 
have so often and so gladly voiced their alleged faithfulness 
to the purposes of the United Nations, in fact showed com- 
plete contempt for this Organization and its Charter and 
undertook behind the back of the United Nations an armed 
intervention in the Middle East with a view to consolidating 
their domination in this area, maintaining a hold over its 
natural resources and compelling the peoples of the Arab 
countries to dwell under a colonial regime, peoples who for 
centuries had already dwelt under such rule. 

Of course the leading statesmen of the United States and 
the United Kingdom responsible for such a policy realized 
full well that military intervention in the domestic affairs of 
other countries cannot fail to provoke nowadays a decisive 
reaction on the part of the mighty Powers to whom the 
cause Of peace is dear. That is why the organizers of the 
intervention against Lebanon and Jordan are making a con- 
siderable effort to cover up their activities in a superficially 
plausible manner. We have heard so many excuses on the 
part of both parties in justification of their action. It was 
claimed, for instance, that the United States and British occu- 
pation of Lebanon and Jordan was required in order to protect 
and uphold the independence of those countries against al- 
leged intrigues on the part of the United Arab Republic. 
Reférence was made to } swore events in Iraq as a result of 
which Iraq was proclaimed a Republic and denounced its 
Union with Jordan which was a product of imperialistic 
intrigues in the Near East directed against the independence 
of the Arab countries and peoples. 

The landing of United States and British troops was also 
allegedly justified by the fact that it was invited by the 
President of Lebanon and the King of Jordan. Of course, it 
was also said that the sending of troops, guns, tanks, war- 
ships and aircraft was required in order to protect the citizens 
of the United States and the United Kingdom, even though 
it is quite well known that not a single citizen of the United 
States in Lebanon or of the United Kingdom in Jordan was 
so much as scratched or even threatened. This was merely a 
pretext which had been invoked for decades by various 
colonialists in order to cover up acts of violence against the 
peoples of the East. 

What can one say of all these excuses that were invoked 
in order to justify intervention in Lebanon and Jordan? Just 
as the military action undertaken by the United States and 
the United Kingdom in the Near East constitutes a gross 
violation of the Charter of the United Nations and of other 
generally accepted norms of international law, to the same ex- 
tent the arguments which are now being belatedly invoked 
to uphold this action are absolutely unfounded and in blatent 
contradiction with the facts. 

Indeed, in raising a noise around the alleged intervention 
by the United Arab Republic in the domestic affairs of Leba- 
non and Jordan, neither Washington nor London was able to 
adduce any concrete facts of such intervention. We know full 
well that the authoritative Observation Group of the United 
Nations which was sent to Lebanon by the Security Council 
under its resolution, which was also voted for by the United 
States and the United Kingdom, refuted in two of its reports 
the allegations of intervention on the part of the United 
Arab Republic. The same conclusion was arrived at also, 
as we know, by Mr. Hammarskjold, the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations, who visited Lebanon. But the Govern- 
ment of the United States did not choose to take into account 
the conclusions of the representatives of the United Nations 
as these conclusions did not suit those who prepared and 
carried out intervention in the Near East. 
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As regards the reference to the events in Iraq as one of 
the reasons which allegedly motivated the sending of American 
and British troops to the Near East, if any special need existed 
for demonstrating the absurdity of these allegations, this 
evidence was produced by the Governments of the United 
States and the United Kingdom, for just a few days after 
the representative of the United States spoke about alleged 
mob rule—and I will repeat these words, “alleged mob rule” 
—that prevailed in Iraq in the domestic affairs of this country, 
which was taken advantage of as the main pretext for the 
introduction of foreign troops in Jordan and Lebanon, the 
United States and the United Kingdom proclaimed their 
recognition of the Government of the Iraq Republic. 

Equally clear is the complete absurdity of the attempts 
made to cover up the activities of the British and Americans 
in the Near East with the allegations that these troops were 
requested by President Chamoun and King Hussein. These 
requests of President Chamoun and King Hussein were made, 
as we know, in violation of the constitutions of Lebanon and 
Jordan as was already pointed out by many statesmen of 
these countries, including the President of the Lebanese 
Parliament, Mrs. Osseiran, who emphatically condemned the 
actions of President Chamoun in a letter which was circulated 
among all Members of the United Nations. 

Incidentally, many statesmen of the Western countries admit 
openly that the so-called requests of Chamoun and Hussein 
to the United States and the United Kingdom were directly 
inspired by the American and British Governments. 

In connection with the present attempts of the Govern- 
ment of the United States to picture the intrusion of the 
American troops in Lebanon as being a completely legitimate 
measure and as being virtually a blessing for the Lebanese 
people, I would like to refer here to an international docu- 
ment which carries the signature of the Government of the 
United States. Article 17 of the Charter of the Organization of 
American States, dated 30 April 1948, reads: 

“The territory of a State is inviolate and cannot even 
temporarily become the object of military occupation or 
other violent acts that directly or indirectly are under- 
taken by other States irrespective of the motive.” 

In Washington it is considered possible to assail the military 
occupation of States at the very time when the United States 
is building up blocs of States under its aegis. In fact, this 
occupation in regard to the countries of Asia and Africa is 
regarded as completely legitimate, and special doctrines are 
being drafted which provide for the intrusion of troops in 
these territories. 

To fill out the picture, it is necessary to point out that the 
Government of the United States does not adhere to the 
principles of the condemnation of military occupation which 
were proclaimed by it in regard to the countries of the Western 
Hemisphere as can be seen from the actions that were under- 
taken last month when American troops were sent into one of 
the countries of Latin America. 

No matter how much the statesmen of the United States 
and the United Kingdom attempt to delude public opinion 
regarding the genuine intentions behind the military inter- 
vention in Lebanon and Jordan, none of the shrouds that are 
made up of false pretexts can cover up the shameful fact of 
the unprovoked armed intervention on the part of the United 
States and the United Kingdom against the Arab peoples. 

In order to justify the introduction of foreign troops on the 
territories of two sovereign Arab States, the attempt is also 
made to take advantage of Article 51 of the Charter which 
speaks of the right of self-defence of peoples. To what ex- 
tent this reference to the Charter is artificial and spurious can 
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be seen from the fact that Article 51, which speaks of the 
right of self-defence, can be invoked only if there is an armed 
attack on a Member State of the United Nations—only if 
there is an armed attack, that is, if an armed attack occurs 
against a Member of the United Nations. But even the Gov- 
ernments of the United States and the United Kingdom 
cannot claim there was an armed attack by any other country 
against Jordan or Lebanon. If Article 51 is to be invoked at 
all, its applications would be justified in order to repel the 
armed intervention that was undertaken by the United King- 
dom and the United States against Jordan and Lebanon. 

Finally, in order to justify this armed intervention, a legend 
was launched regarding indirect aggression which allegedly 
threatens Jordan and Lebanon from all sides—from the east, 
from the south, from the north, from everywhere except the 
west, that is to say, from where the armed force of the aggres- 
sors, in fact, came to Lebanon and Jordan. 

This allegation of indirect aggression is merely a propaganda 
slogan by which the Governments of the United States and the 
United Kingdom would like to cover up the direct aggression 
which they themselves undertook in the Near East. 

The import of the statements of the representatives of the 
United Kingdom and the United States regarding the need to 
repel indirect aggression can be evaluated from the fact that 
the representatives of the Governments of these two coun- 
tries have for years pigeon-holed in the United Nations, 
starting with the negotiations in Dumbarton Oaks—if there 
are any participants of these negotiations here, they will cer- 
tainly confirm my words—every effort of the Soviet Union 
and of other countries to draw up a clear definition of ag- 
gression, including indirect aggression. The absence of such 
a definition is to the advantage only of those who are planning 
aggressive action. Those who have such plans, of course, are 
not interested in defining aggression. 

In the light of the recent actions of the United States and 
the United Kingdom in the Near East, it becomes very clear 
why they persistently refuse to arrive at an agreed definition 
of aggression, and, therefore, it is no accident that at the end 
of last month the Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles, stated that 
he deemed it undesirable to define aggression. How can there 
be any place for the definition of aggression when aggression 
has been, in fact, committed? 

The Government of the United States has been searching 
recently for arguments which would justify American inter- 
vention in Lebanon. This can be clearly seen during the last 
few days in connexion with the calling of this special emer- 
gency session of the General Assembly. Thus, there appeared 
the thesis to the effect that the actions of the United States 
were prompted by some alleged indirect aggression against 
Lebanon by other States. This whole version of the existence 
of some indirect aggression against Lebanon is, of course, 
completely unfounded. Those who launched this thesis based 
themselves on the premise apparently that they would be able 
to delude certain gullible persons. The propaganda machine 
was launched full speed in order to make the slogan popular. 

If you base yourself on these facts, then you must recognize 
that it is the clear intention to attribute to others those ac- 
tions which United States circles—especially those responsible 
for the foreign policy of the United States—have for a long 
period of time been committing, the action of indirect ag- 
gression against other States. 

If we take only the period of time after the end of the 
Second World War, we see that the world repeatedly witnessed 
such acts of aggression against other States. Furthermore, one 
can quite definitely state that indirect aggression became a 
constituent part of United States policy. 
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The armed intrusion into Lebanon and Jordan undertaken 
by the United States and the United Kingdom, which was 
conceived as the start of a campaign against other Arab coun- 
tries, is a typical example of the colonists whose main motive 
was the garnering of profits by enslaving peoples. It was in 
1956-1957, according to the data that has been published, 
that the oil monopolies of the Uniced States pumped two and 
half billion dollars in profits from the countries of the Near 
East. Oil, oil, and oil again—that was the thing that was 
tempting the monopolies of the United States and the United 
Kingdom in the Arab East, and that is what prompts them 
to undertake continuous military adventures in this area. 

One can say that the military occupation of Lebanon is an 
example of the implementation of the Eisenhower doctrine, 
and if anybody in the East or elsewhere still has any illusions 
regarding the alleged anti-colonialism of the United States, 
these illusions have certainly been dispelled. During the 
course of the conflict in the Suez Canal, the United States 
preferred to remain in the background and to leave its NATO 
allies to carry out aggression, but this time the United States 
has grasped the hand of the United Kingdom and is acting 
in close co-operation with it. Thus it is quite clear that the 
United States and the United Kingdom are acting as con- 
spirators in order to repress the national liberation move- 
ment of the Near and Middle East; the United States is pick- 
ing up the reins of the old and decrepit wagon of the colo- 
nizers. The leaders of the United States and the United King- 
dom are united by the common interest of the exploitation 
of the Near East as well as by strategic interests that are 
directed against the aspirations of «he socialist countries 
and the countries which have been liberated very recently from 
the colonial yoke. It is to these ends that the United States 
and the United Kingdom, during the years which foliowed the 
Second World War, tried to transform the Near and Middle 
East, which are adjacent to the southern frontiers of the Soviet 
Union, into an arsenal of military aggression. However, their 
efforts were opposed by the resistance of the Arab peoples. 
The Arab countries, one after the other, have shown that they 
are unwilling to be the pawns of the military plans of the 
Western Powers. Today, when the last bastion of imperialism 
is crumbling—I speak of the Baghdad Pact, a name which 
today sounds like an anachronism—the leaders of the United 
Kingdom and the United States have embarked upon the 
course of dangerous military adventures. 

Soldiers, tanks, bombers—these are the means by which they 
wish to settle the situation in the Near and Middle East. We 
must also add the atomic weapon with which the Secretary of 
Defense has publicly threatened the Arab States. 

One cannot fail to stress the danger of this game of playing 
with fire in one of the most sensitive parts of the world 
and what threat this constitutes for the maintenance of the 
peace of the world. The neighbouring States of this region 
are compelled to take the necessary steps to assure their 
own defence. 

As the Government of the Soviet Union has publicly de- 
clared on many occasions, the Soviet Union cannot remain 
indifferent to the fact that in the immediate neighbourhood of 
its frontier there is a focal point of military danger. Notwith- 
standing the reassuring statements which we frequently hear, 
the situation in the Near and Middle East continues to remain 
tense. There are many underwater shoals against which the 
ship of peace can smash itself in this area. Even though the 
intervention of the United States and the United Kingdom 
has aroused the indignation of all the countries which are the 
victims of this intervention and of many other States, the 
United Kingdom and the United States continue to reinforce 
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their military forces in the Arab East. To convince yourself 
of this you only have to read any American newspaper. If the 
resistance of the Arab peoples and the resolute attitude of 
other peace-loving countries have led for the moment to the 
checking of the elaborate plans against the United Arab 
Republic and other Arab States, it does not follow at all that 
the danger of a military eruption has diminished. It would be 
a grave mistake if Member States of the United Nations 
would allow themselves to be lulled to sleep by statements 
to the effect that the military intervention of the United States 
and the United Kingdom is limited to two small countries, 
Lebanon and Jordan, and that it was not going further for 
the time being. As long as there are United States soldiers on 
Lebanese soil and British soldiers on Jordanian soil, the danger 
of the aggravation of the military conflict remains. 

In certain countries we may see statesmen who argue 
more or less as follows: All these events in Lebanon and Jordan 
are taking place far from our country and do not interest 
us; there is no reason to be alarmed at them. The Soviet 
delegation would like to stress with great force that such 
reasoning is very erroneous because the threat which hangs 
over the peace of the world caused by the armed intervention 
of the United States and the United Kingdom affects all coun- 
tries. If the countries which have landed their forces in Leba- 
non and in Jordan were able to consolidate their positions 
there, the problem would no longer be limited to the Near 
and Middle East. The policy of the fait accompli which the 
United States and the United Kingdom are following at the 
present time threatens to plunge humanity into the abyss of 
a new war with all its horrible consequences. 

To the optimists and the sceptics who deny the danger 
created by the actions of the United States and the United 
Kingdom—and unfortunately there are such optimists and 
sceptics—I wil! only say this: You strangely resemble those 
statesmen of Western Europe on the ev: of the Second World 
War who, even when the smell of powder was in the air, re- 
assured themselves and calmed others by saying: There is 
no reason to be alarmed; the worst cannot happen. However, 
the worst did happen. A few days before the war began, it 
seemed to these men that the tragedy could be averted, that 
the sun would continue to shine. However, the storm broke 
and, as a result of the fires of war, many millions of people 
died and incalculable riches were destroyed. 

Perhaps you will tell me that these events were unforeseen, 
unexpected. But how can the optimists who wish to lull the 
world to sleep claim that the foreign intervention in the Near 
East is not a danger and that the accumulation of atomic 
weapons and hydrogen weapons is not dangerous? How can 
these optimists now honestly say that the world will not 
be the victim of or witness to events that historians of the 
future will regard as unexpected and unforeseen? 

The situation which obtains in the Near and Middle East as 
a result of the invasion carried out by American and British 
troops has one other very dangerous aspect which should not 
be overlooked. In carrying out their aggressive actions in this 
region, the Governments of the United States and the United 
Kingdom seek to drag into them in one form or another 
a number of other States, especially the members of the North 
Atlantic Treaty, thus turning them into their accomplices. The 
territories of the Federal Republic of Germany, Italy and 
Turkey are being used in order to transport American troops 
to Lebanon. The island of Cyprus, the population of which 
has for years been engaged in a struggle for liberation from 
foreign domination, is being used as a base for armed forces 
being shipped to Jordan. The air space of Israel was used on 
a large scale for the transport of British troops. 


It must be noted that as a result of these actions by the 
United States and United Kingdom, the North Atlantic Treaty 
has manifestly been revealed as a military bloc, one of whose 
main purposes is the suppression of the national emancipation 
movements of colonial and slave peoples. It is clear that play- 
ing the role of porters for the colonial ventures of the United 
States and the United Kingdom cannot be regarded as being 
in accord with the national interests of either Western Ger- 
many, Italy or Turkey. In this connexion I should like to dwell 
on the role which unfortunately was played by the Soviet 
Union's neighbour, Turkey, in present events in the Neat 
and Middle East. We are convinced that this role is entirely at 
variance with the interests of Turkey, since any complication 
of the situation in the Near East and any disturbance in this 
region can only drag Turkey into the holocaust of war and can 
only bring trouble and misfortune to her. The Soviet Union 
sincerely wishes to maintain good relations with Turkey, and 
this is the consideration from which the Soviet Union pro- 
ceeds when it warns the Government of Turkey of the dangers 
which are implicit in Turkey's present support of the current 
actions of the United States and United Kingdom in the Near 
and Middle East. 

From the Western Powers, especially from the United 
Kingdom, one can often hear voices stating that their actions 
in the Near and Middle East are determined by their interest 
in Near Eastern oil. In this connexion I should like to remind 
you that when in 1956, in the course of the Soviet-British 
negotiations in London, the then Prime Minister of the United 
Kingdom, Sir Anthony Eden, declared that the United King- 
dom was prepared to go to war for the sake of Near Eastern 
oil, taking into account, as he put it, the importance of oil 
for the economy of the United Kingdom, Nikita Sergeivich 
Khrushchev warned the leaders of the United Kingdom that 
the policy of colonial domination and plunder was incon- 
ceivable now and was doomed to failure. The statesmen of 
the United Kingdom wee given a good piece of advice not 
to launch war against the Arabs, since this would inevitably 
lead to sad consequences for the United Kingdom in the first 
place. All those who were not blind could see that even at 
that time, but they would not hearken to this good piece of 
advice, they did launch aggression against Egypt, and, as is 
well known, they suffered shameful failure. 

The events of 1956 confirmed the sinister and doomed 
nature of the policy of military adventures for those who en- 
gaged in such military operations, and this is what we again 
witness, in the kind of actions that occurred in the Near and 
Middle East. Armed American and British intervention in 
Lebanon and Jordan was undertaken at a time when prepara- 
ions for a summit meeting, proposed by the Soviet Union, 
were underway for the purpose of putting an end to the 
cold war and the armaments race, and just when the Soviet 
Union had adopted a historic decision to discontinue the 
testing of hydrogen and atom weapons. 

The question arises whether the leaders of the United King- 
dom and the United States did not calculate that one of the 
results of their actions in respect of Lebanon and Jordan 
would be to frustrate that turnabout in the direction of im- 
proving the international situation which had become marked 
and which displeased them. Now when the armed incursion 
of the United States and the United Kingdom in the Middle 
East has placed the United States in a parlous and dangerous 
situation, it is particularly clear how necessary it is to put an 
end to the doomed and sinister policy of positions of strength 
and to approach the solution of international problems rather 
from positions of reason. 

A big step forward along this path would be to achieve 
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an agreement among the great Powers for non-intervention in 
the internal affairs of the countries of the Near and Middle 
East and strict respect for their sovereignty and territorial 
integrity. Such a special agreement has long been advocated 
by the Soviet Union. Not only would it meet the needs of the 
maintenance of universal peace—which, of course, is the most 
important consideration—but in addition it seems to us it 
would be useful from the point of view of the interests of the 
Western Powers, since it would constitute one of the essential 
elements for the creation of stable political and economic 
relationships between the Western Powers on the one hand 
and the countries of that region on the other. 

May I venture to remind the Assembly of the proposals 
which the Soviet Government placed before the Govern- 
ments of the United States, the United Kingdom and France 
as early as February 1957. As you know, the Soviet Govern- 
ment proposed an agreement pursuant to which the Govern- 
ments of the great Powers would assume specific obligations 
in respect of the securing of a lasting peace in the Near and 
Middle East. A prominent part among these would be the 
demand for the settlement of controversial questions ex- 
clusively by peaceful means on the basis of negotiation, non- 
intervention—I repeat, non-intervention—in the internal 
affairs of the countries of the Near and Middle East, respect 
for the sovereignty and independence of these countries, and 
likewise the withdrawal of foreign troops from their 
territories. 

Can anyone deny, in the light of the events that have oc- 
curred and which are occurring in the Near and Middle East, 
that these proposals have acquired even greater timelessness 
and significance? 

An agreement among the great Powers on non-intervention 
in the affairs of the countries of the Near and Middle East 
constitutes an entirely essential precondition for the settle- 
ment of the problems of this region in the interests of the 
peoples thereof and in the interests of peace alike. But in order 
to bring this about, of course, it is necessary to forego all 
attempts to solve questions and problems by force. It is essen- 
tial to put an end to aggressive actions, and it is essential, 
first of all, to withdraw foreign troops from Lebanon and 
Jordan. If peace is to be strengthened, one’s attachment to 
peace must be confirmed by deeds rather than merely pro- 
claimed by declarations. 

What are the American and British troops in Lebanon and 
Jordan for? Why are the effectives of these troops being in- 
creased? Why are additional contingents and armaments 
being shipped there? How can all this be made compatible or 
be harmonized with the peace-loving assurances and declara- 
tions of the Governments of the United States and the United 
Kingdom? Even those who previously were inclined to take 
the position of minimizing the danger implicit in the armed 
intervention of the United States and the United Kingdom 
in the Near East have now had their eyes opened to the real 
state of affairs by the actions of the British and Americans 
themselves. 

The peoples of the Arab countries are demanding indig- 
nantly that foreign troops be withdrawn, as is also indicated 
by the recently elected President of Lebanon, who announced 
that the withdrawal of foreign troops from Lebanon is the 
main task in the national policy of his country. It must be 
observed that peace in the Near and Middle East can be re- 
stored on condition that the troops of the foreign intervention- 
ists be withdrawn from the Arab East fully, unreservedly, and 
not slowly. This must be borne in mind in particular, since 
there is a certain tendency afoot now to keep foreign troops 
in Lebanon and Jordan in one way or another. Needless to 
say, this would be taitamount to making a mockery of the 
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principles of the United Nations; it would be a body-blow 
to its authority. 

We have heard talk to the effect that foreign troops must 
be kept in the Near and Middle East until, as some put it, 
“order has been restored there, until the situation has been 
stabilized”. There is hardly any need to speak in detail of the 
dangers implicit in the policy to which some are trying to push 
the United Nations, for if any State or group of States arro- 
gates unto itself the right to impose such order as it pleases 
in other countries, then in international affairs no place would 
be left for law or right, nor would there be any place for the 
United Nations, and in relations between States the law of the 
jungle and the law of the fist would prevail in international 
affairs. I am not even referring to the well known intention of 
the Government of the United States as a token gesture to 
withdraw one battalion of its occupation troops from Lebanon. 
Is there any need to argue that these theatrical stratagems 
have nothing in common with actual measures designed to 
maintain peace in the Near and Middle East and to restore 
the independence of Arab countries which have been sub- 
jected to occupation? They ship into the territories of other 
countries dozens of battalions in order then to withdraw one 
battalion with pomp and circumstance, and then they strive to 
argue that this is a reassuring development in international 
relations. ; 

One cannot ignore one other tactic which has been fre- 
quently resorted to recently. Seeking to divert the attention of 
public opinion from the fact of the concentration of armed 
forces of the United States and United Kingdom in the ter- 
ritories of the States of the Near and Middle East, the official 
spokesmen of these two Powers make increasingly frequent 
resort to statements to the effect that they are eager to con- 
tribute to the economic development of the countries of the 
Near and Middle East. This is what we heard, for example, 
in today’s speech of the President of the United States of 
America, Mr. Eisenhower, who addressed you from the ros- 
trum of this Assembly. 

Extending assistance to the economic development of the 
countries of the Near and Middle East is surely something 
that is good. The Soviet Union has always favoured the extend- 
ing of such assistance without any political or military strings 
attached, and it actually builds its relations with other countries, 
including the countries of the Near and Middle East, on the 
foundation of the full equality of the rights of all parties in 
mutual benefit. 

The considerations on questions of economic assistance 
to the States of the Near and Middle East set forth here by the 
President of the United States in his address require careful 
and suitable consideration; but I submit that, first of all, the 
chief question must be solved, and that is the question of the 
immediate withdrawal of foreign troops from Lebanon and 
Jordan. It is quite inadmissible, surely, that talk of economic 
assistance should be utilized in order to divert the General 
Assembly's attention from the solution of this paramount 
issue. That is why the Soviet Union resolutely presses the 
point that the question of the withdrawal of American and 
British troops from Lebanon and Jordan should be solved 
without delay and initially. 

Immediately after the United States and then the United 
Kingdom had undertaken armed intervention into the Arab 
East, the Soviet Union demanded that the Security Council 
of the United Nations take the most urgent measures in 
order to put an end to aggression and safeguard the national 
independence of the Arab countries which had been subjected 
to unprovoked attack; but the Security Council, the majority 
of whose members consists of States which are members of 
military blocs headed by the Powers precisely which com- 
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mitted aggression in the Near East, found itself unable to 
fulfil its duty. In view of this the Soviet Government proposed 
a convening of a conference of the Heads of Government of 
the Sovier Union, the United States, Great Britain, France, 
and India, with the participation of the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations, Mr. Dag Hammarskjold. However, the 
Governments of the United States and the United Kingdom 
made it impossible to carry out such a conference. 

In these circumstances the Soviet Government deemed it 
its duty to present the question of the immediate withdrawal 
of foreign troops from the Arab East and the restoration of 
peace in this region to the General Assembly for its considera- 
tion in the emergency session. 

In pressing for the withdrawal of American and British 
troops from Lebanon and Jordan, the Soviet Union is guided 
by its solicitude for the maintenance of international peace 
and the safeguarding of the security of peoples. The Soviet 
Union has no selfish purposes or hidden, ulterior motives in 
the Near and Middle East. The Soviet Union has no military 
bases there; it has no oil concessions, no capital investments. 
The Soviet Union has not invested one dollar in the economies 
of these countries. There is not one Soviet soldier in these 
countries. The only way in which the Soviet Union is inter- 
ested in the Near and Middle East—the only way, I say—is 
in the maintenance of lasting peace and tranquillity in this 
area and making it possible for the inhabitants of this region 
to develop their lives and their economies in peace and tran- 
quillity. 

One more point: the Soviet Union has called for a special 
session of the General Assembly and it has demanded in it 
the immediate withdrawal of British and American troops 
from Lebanon and Jordan. It is doing that, however, not for 
the purpose of worsening relations between our country and 
the United States and the United Kingdom or doing any harm 
to the prestige of the United States and the United Kingdom. 
It is not our intention in any way to worsen relations between 
these two Powers and the countries of the Arab East either. 
We would be very happy if these relations were to develop in 
the best possible way on the basis of peaceful co-operation, in 
full respect for the national sovereignty and independence of 
the Arab countries. 

The Soviet Government, as is well known, seeks to establish 
good relations based on full trust with the United States and 
the United Kingdom. It is not our fault that such relations 
have not as yet materialized. We do not close our eyes to the 
fact that in the United States and United Kingdom there are 
people who consider that the Governments in Washington 
and London have gone too far in their actions in the Near and 
Middle East and that they cannot withdraw their troops from 
Lebanon and Jordan on the appeal of the United Nations 
without seeing their prestige harmed. This point of view could 
perhaps be understandable but it surely cannot be agreed to. 

If the Governments of the United States and the United 
Kingdom were in reality interested in helping bring about or 
finding a correct way out of the acute situation in which we 
find ourselves in order to strengthen the peace, then, compre- 
hensively and thoroughly weighing the pro and con, they 
would nevertheless understand the necessity of withdrawing 
their troops from the Near and Middle East; and so far from 
harming their prestige, this would in effect strengthen and 
cement it in the eyes of world public opinion. 

The question for the consideration of which the present 
emergency special session of the General Assembly was con- 
vened is Of tremendous importance. As never before, our 
Organization now finds it possible to make an important 
contribution to the maintenance of international peace. 

On instructions of the Government of the USSR, the Soviet 
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delegation has submitted to the emergency special session of 
the General Assembly the following draft resolution on the 
immediate withdrawal of the troops of the United States 
from Lebanon and the United Kingdom troops from Jordan. 
The text is as follows: 

“The General Assembly, 

“Recognizing the necessity of adopting urgent measures 
for the relaxation of tension in the area of the Near and 
Middle East in the interests of preserving universal peace, 

“Recommends the Governments of the United States 
of America and the United Kingdom to withdraw their 
troops from the territory of Lebanon and Jordan without 
delay; 

“Instructs the Secretary-General to strengthen the 
United Nations Observation Group in Lebanon in accord- 
ance with the plan presented by the United Nations 
Observation Group in Lebanon in its second report, and 
to send an observation group to Jordan with a view to the 
supervision of the widened of United States and United 
Kingdom troops from Lebanon and Jordan, and of the 
situation along the frontiers of those countries.” 

In submitting this draft resolution, the Soviet delegation 
wishes to express confidence that the General Assembly of the 
United Nations will examine it with suitable attention and 
with a proper sense of responsibility. I think we are not far 
from wrong if we say that the overwhelming majority of 
States represented in the United Nations are in favour of 
the withdrawal of foreign troops from the Near and Middle 
East. 

Things are not changed materially by the fact that some 
announced this aloud, so everyone could hear them; others 
say so with some diffidence; while a third group say nothing 
and remain silent. 

It is well known that many of those who participate in the 
session of the General Assembly are engaged in the search for 
a suitable formula through which the demands for the with- 
drawal of American and British troops could be clothed. Of 
course, if there is a genuine desire to contribute to the adop- 
tion of such a decision, which will be the only correct one, 
then the formula is not difficult to find. It seems to us that a 
suitable formula is contained in the draft resolution of the 
Soviet Union. This does not mean that we refuse to help in 
the search for a mutually acceptable formula worked out with 
due consideration of the views of other delegations, if it 
meets the main purpose—the withdrawal of foreign troops 
from Lebanon and Jordan. Even today, if you please—I repeat, 
even today—we are prepared to enter into official or unofficial 
consultations, any sort of consultations, with any delegations, 
including the delegations of the United States and the United 
Kingdom, concerning the preparation of such a constructive 
decision which could be adopted by the General Assembly in 
the interests of peace. 

The Soviet Government trusts that the emergency special 
session of the General Assembly will carry out the task which 
faces it: the restoration of peace in the Near and Middle East 
in a worthy manner. The Soviet Union, like other peace-loving 
States, will continue to do everything in its power in order 
consistently to champion and to defend the cause of peace. This 
resolute decision found clear expression in the recent Soviet- 
Chinese communiqué concerning the meeting between the 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the USSR, Nikita 


. Khrushchev, and the Chairman of the Chinese People’s Re- 


public, Mao Tse-tung. This is what guides the delegation of 
the Soviet Union in the current session of the General Assem- 
bly. This session can serve the cause of peace well if we are 
filled with the feeling of profound responsibility for the out- 
come of its work. 
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VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


Preserve Independence and Integrity 
of Small Countries 


“EXAMPLE iS BETTER THAN PRECEPT” 
By SELWYN LLOYD, British Foreign Secretary 
Delivered to the United Nations General Assembly, United Nations, New York, August 14, 1958 


tary-General’s Annual Report last year he referred 

to the United Nations being an instrument of negoti- 
ation between Governments, and he said that this Organization 
can blunt the edges of conflict between nations; it can serve 
a diplomacy of reconciliation. 

Now, those words were very much in my mind when I came 
to this Special Assembly. I had and I still have high hopes that 
we shall succeed in reconciling our points of view and achieving 
some constructive results in the next few days. If I may say 
so, I thought that President Eisenhower's address yesterday 
was an admirable introduction to such an endeavour. His fine 
speech with its constructive and imaginative ideas has been 
most warmly welcomed. 

I want, however, frankly to confess that I was disappointed 
by the tone and substance of the speech of the Soviet Foreign 
Minister yesterday. One representative said to me afterwards, 
“Well, you know, the last three minutes of Mr. Gromyko’s 
speech were not so bad”. That may be true. It is a relative 
judgement. The other thirty-one minutes were certainly 
much to be regretted. 

Of course, when Mr. Gromyko makes a speech of this sort, 
he does create a dilemma for those who follow him, because 
if the speech is answered, then he says that we have been 
indulging in polemics. If the speech is not answered, he claims 
that that proves that his accusations were true. 

Therefore, I do propose to answer him on one or two points 
im as moderate terms as possible. I pass over some of his more 
extravagant flights of fancy, phrases like violators of the 
peace, trampling the Charter underfoot, consolidating Colo- 
nial regimes, imperialistic intrigues, shameful fiascos, and that 
kind of invective. I will content myself with making the fol- 
lowing points. First of all, Mr. Gromyko got the record wrong. 
He made out that this Assembly is meeting to consider the 
presence of United States troops and United Kingdom troops 
in Lebanon and Jordan. That is not true. What we are really 
meeting to consider is the complaint of Lebanon and Jordan 
of interference from outside in their internal affairs, and the 
problems resulting therefrom. These complaints were raised, 
as they should be, in the Security Council, and the Security 
Council was disposed to deal with them in a constructive 
manner but was frustrated by the Soviet veto. 

Secondly, he alleged that the United Kingdom had made an 
armed intervention against Jordan. The fact was that we 
responded to a specific and undisputed request from the 
legitimate Government of Jordan, and to say that that is ag- 
gression is just plain nonsense; and exactly the same applies 
to the action of the United States in Lebanon. 

Thirdly, he said that the United States and the United King- 
dom had turned the Middle East into an arsenal. Well, in 
fact, we all know that nothing has done more to create tension 
and instability in the area than the massive supplies of Soviet 
arms, and these still continue. 

Fourthly, he accused us of having increased tension be- 
cause in the past we did not negotiate about the Middle East 
with the Soviet Union. I have always been doubtful about the 
wisdom of the great Powers trying to prescribe remedies for 
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the problems of small countries in particular areas, particularly 
remedies about which they are not consulted. Of course, there 
is also the doubt about negotiations of that sort, whether they 
will be used by the Soviet Union to increase tension rather 
than to diminish it. I must say, in all frankness, that discussions 
conducted in the tome of Mr. Gromyko’s speech of yesterday 
would be unlikely to serve any useful purpose. 

There is much more that I could say: a distorted account 
of a confidential discussion, the allegations about Germany, 
Italy, Turkey and Israel, the excursion to China and so on. 
But what I really found most depressing was the contradic- 
tion between his peaceful professions and the tone and sub- 
stance of his speech. I remembered as I listened how last 
September he introduced a resolution suggesting that coun- 
tries should not interfere in the internal affairs of other 
countries. I pointed out then that his proposal came ill from 
a country which at that time, by broadcast beamed on certain 
countries, was conducting campaigns against them designed 
to overthrow their lawful Governments. And it is just the 
same today. And I think that the efforts which the Soviet 
Union has made in the last few weeks to whip up fears of 
war, to create a kind of international hysteria—I find that 
inconsistent with their professed desire to reduce tension. 

I remember once being in the law courts and the judge in 
the court could not hear a female witness. He asked the young 
advocate whose witness she was to get her to speak up. The 
young man asked the witness to do so in a very small, thin 
voice, and the judge tapped the table and said, “Young man, 
example is better than precept.” I would say to Mr. Gromyko 
that when reduction of tension is under discussion, example 
will carry greater conviction about Soviet good intentions than 
any amount of verbal precept. 

Having said that about his speech, I nevertheless hope that 
our discussions of these Middle Eastern problems here in the 
special Assembly will be conducted so that a constructive 
result can ensue because I am confident that it is within our 
power to achieve acceptable solutions. 

Involved in the situation there are short-term and longer- 
term problems. It would be quite wrong to eliminate from 
our discussions the broader and longer-term aspects. President 
Eisenhower dealt yesterday with some of these broader aspects. 

First, there is the question of economic development. The 
Secretary-General in his speech last Friday spoke of what 
could be done by the United Nations in the field of economic 
co-operation, and he referred to the studies being made within 
the Secretariat and with the assistance of the International 
Bank with regard to furnishing of such assistance as the coun- 
tries concerned might request. He referred to the creation of 
the proper institutions to facilitate the flow of funds needed 
in the region and the making of arrangements giving a proper 
framework to the co-operation of the countries of the area or 
made with the view to the joint utilization of water resources. 
I think that the far-sighted proposals made by President Eisen- 
hower yesterday in his were a wise development of 
those ideas. As the President and Mr. Hammarskjold made 
clear, assistance in this field must be requested by the coun- 
tries concerned, and the necessary institutions must be created 
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in the region. This is not something which can be imposed 
from outside. As President Eisenhower said, even the United 
States with its great resources would not seek a leading posi- 
tion in this co-operation. All this seems to me to offer fruitful 
ground for study and for action, and we of the United King- 
dom, for our part, will give such help as may be within our 
power to give and which is acceptable to the countries con- 
cerned. 

Another broader matter to which the President referred 


yesterday and upon which we too have some posi-ive thoughts - 


is that of radio propaganda directed by one country against 
another. During the last war, particularly, radio propaganda 
was an instrument of national policy; the combatants sought 
to catry on the war not only in the field but over the air; it 
was a very powerful and effective weapon. I believe, however, 
it is quite inappropriate for a peaceful world. I am not sug- 
gesting one standard for one group of countries or one region 
of the world, and other standards for other groups or regions. 
I believe that we should all of us submit to a certain discipline 
in this matter. I think there could be no quicker way of easing 
tension than for countries to give up this conception that the 
radio should be used to impose views upon other countries 
or to subvert their peoples or to incite them to violence and 
to bloodshed. Dr. Fawzi, the Foreign Minister of the United 
Arab Republic, spoke movingly at the end of his short speech 
yesterday about peace and brotherhood. When I heard him 
express those admirable sentiments I could not help remem- 
bering a report which I had recently read about the activities 
of the official Cairo radio, in particular of their programme 
“Voice of the Arabs”. On 4 July of this year, the fourth anni- 
versary of this programme, Dr. Ahmad Said, its first Director, 
praised God—I quote his words— 

“For these blessed revolutions which broke out in every 

part of the Arab homeland and in which the Voice of the 

Arabs played a leading role which is recognized by the 

enemy”. 

Peace and brotherhood. I do not believe that it is consistent 
with our ideas of a world order that the official radio of one 
country should seek to promote bloody revolutions in other 
countries, and incidentally to congratulate itself upon its suc- 
cess in so doing. I believe we have to have a different standard 
of behaviour accepted among nations. I suggest that as a first 
step the United Nations should give serious consideration to 
the possibility of reports being submitted to Member States at 
periodic intervals on the kind of material which is being 
broadcast throughout the world. 

Thirdly, in dealing with the broader considerations, there 
is the question of a permanent United Nations force. Many of 
us have been giving thought to this matter also and have been 
awaiting with interest the report which is to be made by the 
Secretary-General during the next session of the General 
Assembly. 

It is our hope that settlements of disputes between nations 
should be achieved within the framework of the United 
Nations. If the United Nations is truly regarded as an instru- 
ment in the diplomacy of reconciliation, then there is a good 
prospect that we shall with patience and goodwill be able to 
work out settlements within this framework. The difficulty, 
however, has been and still is to ensure that speedy action 
can be taken in an emergency. If the United States and the 
United Kingdom had not taken the action which they did 
in the week beginning 14 July, I do not believe that either 
Lebanon or fe. ay would have survived as independent coun- 
tries. The United Nations would have been confronted with 
accomplished facts and no amount of talk here would have 
restored ind ce to those two countries. I think that 
is a plain statement of fact. I think that the existence of 
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what President Eisenhower so well described as a “stand-by 
United Nations Peace Force” could make possible quick 
action in an emergency, quick action which would not be 
dependent upon the willingness of individual countries to 
act on their own. There could be an additional safeguard 
for the smaller countries in that the United Nations itself 
would have an instrument ready to hand of which, with agree- 
ment, speedy use could be made. 

That is all I wish to say about the broader and longer-term 
aspects of these matters. I want now to revert to the situation 
in Jordan and to the British action there. I wish to state 
the reason for our action and our intentions for the future. 
Our general objectives can be stated simply. We wish to 
preserve the independence and integrity of small countries. 
That has been the aim of our policies throughout the years. 
It is intrinsic in our attitude to nationalism. We have done 
as much as any other country to promote nationalism and 
a great deal more than other countries to create new nations. 
During the last hundred years or so the nine other members 
of the Commonwealth have become independent. We wel- 
comed the latest of them, Malaya, as a Member of this 
Organization last September. There are other countries in 
the Commonwealth well on their way to full independence. 

Other countries for which we were at one time responsible 
have also become independent. One of these was Jordan. And 
in parentheses I would say this: compare that record with 
the record of those who presume to criticize us now as 
colonizers. Remember the other small countries which have 
been eliminated or subjugated over the past twenty years 
or so in Europe. 

But this process of helping countries towards independence 
becomes futile if these countries when independent are to 
be subjected to pressures from outside which make their 
continued independence impossible. In this case Jordan, a 
small country whose independence we had promoted, with 
whom we had had close ties in the past, asked us for help 
On the grounds that its independence was threatened. We 
gave that help. We did so because we believed that its fears 
and its complaints were justified. 

We believe that that action conformed to the spirit of 
the Charter and was in accordance with the established rules 
of international law. If countries are not prepared to act 
in similar circumstances as we did in response to an appeal 
from a legitimate Government, I do not think that any small 
country will regard itself as safe. Therefore, I state that our 
action on 17 July was fully justified, and in my view any 
dispassionate observer would admit that it has contributed 
to stability in the area. 

I do not want to say too much about what might have 
happened or about the potential dangers of the situation. 
But those who have studied developments in the Middle 
East since 1948 will realize what those dangers are without 
my describing them and will realize how strong an interest 
we all have in preventing a situation being created in which 
there could be a real danger of war. 

Our troops are not in Jordan for any military purpose of 
their own. Their presence does not constitute a threat to any 
country. We shall at any time withdraw our troops if the 
lawful Government of Jordan requests it, or if suitable ar- 
rangemer..s are made to protect Jordan from external threat 
and to maintain its independence and integrity. On 21 July 
the United Kingdom representative informed the Security 
Council that the United Kingdom proposed to explore ur- 
gently with the Secretary-General of the United Nations, in 
consultation with the Government of Jordan, the possibility 
of devising some form of effective action by the United 
Nations to achieve these purposes. 
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I believe that it should be possible to devise suitable 
United Nations arrangements with the consent of the Govern- 
ment of Jordan and with the co-operation of other Govern- 
ments concerned. What we want are conditions of stability, 
the absence of threats from outside the country—conditions 
in which normal political processes can function, which is 
the right of any free country. 

I have been asked by many delegations what specific ar- 
rangements I have in mind. I think it would be unwise at 
this stage to go into detail. One of the advantages of our 
meeting here is that we have the opportunity of private 
consultation and discussion, and Mr. Gromyko mentioned 
that fact in his last three minutes. All I would say at the 
moment is that one of the most important things to do 
is to give Jordan confidence in its continuing right to 
exercise, without interference from outside, the normal 
attributes of sovereignty. 

So far as the United Kingdom Government is concerned, 
the sooner such arrangements are made, the better. The 
quicker these arrangements are made on a practical and 
realistic basis, the quicker it will be possible for us to with- 
draw our troops. Those who wish for a speedy withdrawal 
have only to co-operate sincerely and genuinely in making 
arrangements which will be effective. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


Accordingly, the kind of outcome to our debate and our 
meeting which I should like to see is that the General 
Assembly should take note of the complaints which have 
been made by the Governments of Lebanon and Jordan and 
of the action which the United States and the United King- 
dom Governments took in response to their appeals for 
help; the Assembly should reaffirm the responsibility resting 
upon the United Nations to deal with the problem of 
indirect aggression. So far as the particular problems of 
Lebanon and Jordan are concerned, the Assembly should 
request the Secretary-General to take the necessary steps 
in consultation with the Governments concerned to help 
maintain the independence and integrity of these two coun- 
tries so as to create conditions under which United States 
and United Kingdom forces can be withdrawn from Lebanon 
and Jordan. 

I would also hope that the Assembly would seek to further 
the longer-term proposals, to which I have already referred 
and which could make so great a contribution to peace and 
stability. I am sure that such an approach as I have outlined 
merits the co-operation of all Governments here concerned, 
whatever their views. By such action, I think, this Assembly 
will have met the challenge presented to it by the events 
of the past few weeks. 


Can’t We Bypass The Cold War? 


CONSTRUCTIVE TASKS AT HAND 
By HARLAN CLEVELAND, Dean of the Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syracuse University 
Delivered at the Colgate Foreign Policy Conference, Colgate University, Hamilton, New York, July 3, 1958 


my way to the Via Dolorosa as every Christian 

tourist must, and started up the narrow pathway, 
following the fourteen stations of the Cross. As I plodded 
along my head was bowed (not so much out of piety as 
because I was climbing a steep incline) and I was lost in 
contemplation of how things must have been in that very 
place, two millenia past. Suddenly on an impulse I looked 
up. There above me a huge banner was stretched between 
the buildings on either side of the busy lane. Its message 
brought me sharply back to modern times. 

“The Great Sioux Uprising,” it said, “with Jeff Chandler.” 

“The Sioux didn’t quite make the grade,” I found myself 
saying aloud, to no one in particular, “But there are some 
other people around here who will.” We did contain the 
revolt of our American Indian tribes; it was doomed anyway 
because it pitted their static condition against the rapid and 
sweeping changes the new Americans were bringing to 
an empty continent. But the uprising of the Arabs who saw 
this movie—and of their “underdeveloped” cousins east 
across Asia and south into Africa—is not so easily con- 
tained. Even in Jerusalem, that — museum for the relics 
of three religions, change is in the fetid air. 

It is, of course, our kind of change. It springs directly 
from what the West has taught the East. Rational inquiry, 
irrational nationalism, the energetic pursuit of technological 
innovation, free-and-easy social relations—for these attitudes 
we have served the world as demonstration farm and exten- 
sion service. It is our kind of uprising the world’s “under- 
developed” leaders think they are carrying on. 

The fantastic rate of technological change, outdistancing 
the “deliberate speed” of social change, faces us with a pros- 
pect both frightening and exhilarating: “It took man roughly 
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475,000 years to arrive at the Agricultural Revolution,” said 
Philosopher Charles Frankel in a recent article in The New 
York Times Magazine, “. . . (and another 25,000 years to 
come to the Industrial Revolution. We have arrived at the 
‘Space Age’ in a hundred and fifty years—and while we do 
not know where we go from here, we can be sure that we 
will go there fast. Our expectations of change, and the 
ability of our nervous systems to withstand the shock of 
change, have been formed in the long experience of the race. 
And this experience, even in the nineteenth century, has not 
prepared us for the pace of events that lie ahead . . .” 

The accelerating rate of change makes it more difficult— 
and correspondingly more urgent—for us to stop pretending 
we can get by as a “status quo power,” that we can “sit out” 
a crisis anywhere in the world, or tha: the fabulous numbers 
of Americans who now roam the world can just “be them- 
selves.” The rush of events hastens the obsolescence of 
familiar doctrine: Less than two decades ago Congress passed 
the last of a series of “Neutrality Acts”; but neutrality is 
dead. And above all, it makes obsolete our common belief 
that all our foreign affairs can be wrapped up somehow in 
the cold war. To my mind our survival depends not on 
“winning” the Cold War but on bypassing it. 

The opportunity to bypass the Cold War is created by 
the presence of a new force in international affairs, a force 
which might be ealled “constructive intervention” by the 
free nations in the process by which the peoples of the 
“underdeveloped” world achieve their freedom in their turn. 
“Intervention” has long been a bad word in the history of 
diplomacy. But surely the venerable Principle of Non-Inter- 
vention in the “internal” affairs of other peopies, which is 
still honored at diplomatic press conferences, is rusting 
rapidly in our interdependent world. 
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Until recently, for most Americans, the study of “inter- 
national affairs” was the study of diplomatic relations between 
monoliths called nations. We simplified this task for our- 
selves by looking mostly at Europe, and watching develop- 
ments in the rest of the world through European eyes. In 
less time than it takes a child to get from kindergarten 
through college, this way of thought has been swept away 
by two discoveries. One was that the world really is round; 
and that we could twirl the globe so as to bring Asia and 
Africa into better focus. The other discovery was even more 
devastating in its effect on traditional patterns of thought: 
For an American in 1958, the primary content of “inter- 
national relations” is now the internal affairs of other societies. 

The change in perspective can be traced quite directly to the 
unexampled growth in American production of goods and 
services during this century, especially in the past twenty 
years. As our productivity increased, we surged past the Euro- 
peans and left them dependent on us for military protection 
and economic aid. And the success of Western industry in 
creating rapidly rising living standards, dramatized for all by 
American prosperity, sold to the non-European world the 
idea of constant economic growth—the most influential social 
idea of the twentieth century. 

For the previous thirty-five hundred years of written history 
and probably long before that, it was not “natural” for, say, 
the Chinese peasant to feel that he could be better off at the 
end of his life than he was at its beginning, or that his 
children and grandchildren had any right to expect a better 
break from the world than he himself had had. Indeed, he 
could consider himself fortunate if his family escaped the 
“normal” disasters—flood, famine, and pestilence. But now 
the idea is everywhere that men have some control of their 
own destiny, and some right to expect their rulers to improve 
the condition of the peoples’ livelihood. For the first time in 
most of the world, people are beginning to relate the price 
of their rice to the nature of their government. They have 
entered the era of the Triple Revolution—a revolution of 
rising economic expectations, of rising resentment against 
inequality, and of rising determination to try this thing 
called “Free-Dom”. 

In a currently popular calypso, much sung in West Africa, 
the girl seeking a husband pines for a man with three quali- 
ties: He must have a Jaguar, he must have a “fridg-full” (a 
refrigerator full of food); and he must be a “been-to”—that 
is, he must have been abroad to study and gain the prestige of 
a traveler returned from the exciting world of Europe or 
America. 

These trends were to an important degree independent of 
the growing Communist challenge. That challenge was not 
limited to the well-publicized worker-based attack on the 
industrial system of the West; its real objective was the use 
of political power to bring about an economic transformation 
in the Soviet Union itself, followed by a vigorous and well- 
managed attempt to isolate the West from its former de- 
pendencies in Asia and Africa. Lenin’s adaptation, if not 
Marx’s original doctrines, used all the materials at hand— 
the technoiugical explosion, the awakening of the East, the 
relative weakening of Europe. In their drive for power, the 
history conscious Communist leaders astutely married their 
short-run tactics to the major trends of the day. 

The Soviet threat quickened our attention, hardened our 
resolution, speeded up our decisionmaking process, and in- 
creased our appropriations for military defense and foreign 
aid. But the extraordinary change in the content of our 
“international relations” was more the product of our own 
progress than that of the Soviets. The time of deep American 
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intervention in other people's affairs was bound to come. It 
was not hard to predict that a nation producing half of the 
world’s industrial goods, with only 6 per cent of the world’s 
population, would sooner or later leave its cocoon for good. 


Ill 


And so we Americans, spurred by our own strength and 
goaded by the competition, moved cautiously out into a world 
in which the distinction between “international” and “internal” 
affairs was increasingly blurred. For the first time in our 
history, Americans are going abroad in greater numbers than 
strangers are coming to our shores. One per cent of our 
expanded American population now lives and works abroad 
—1,650,000 Americans, roughly a million uniformed mem- 
bers of the armed forces and another two-thirds of a million 
American civilians working for government, business, or volun- 
tary and religious organizations—or just living abroad because 
they like it better there. Another 1,500,000 are expected to 
travel abroad on shorter trips this year. 

Except for tourists, diplomatic negotiators, and some 
students, most of these Americans are heavily involved i 
the domestic affairs of the countries in which they find them- 
selves—generally with the enthusiastic approval of the nation’s 
political authorities. The presence of United States troops in 
Germany, England, Japan, or Korea constitutes a crucially 
important joint decision by those countries, with the United 
States, that their Own domestic “self-defense” cannot be 
effectively carried on without the presence of American 
soldiers, sailors, or airmen. In many other countries, like Tur- 
key, Iran, Thailand, and Formosa, American military strength 
takes the form of equipment and training personnel, but is 
no less crucial to the defensive development of the nations 
concerned. In all of these cases, the military buildup has 
massive political implications; and in countries like Ethiopia 
and some of the Latin American nations, military aid exists 
for almost entirely political reasons. 

On the economic side, our technical aid brings Americans 
into contact with thousands of local and provincial leaders. It 
deals with a society at its most sensitive point—at the very 
center of its rising expectations. It teaches people what they 
should want, and makes them more articulate in demanding 
what they want from their own leaders. An investment pro- 
gram, moreover, requires attention to a nation’s politics— 
that sovereign process by which the nation decides how its 
resources will be used, now the national budget will be allo- 
cated among purposes, what changes in the structure of public 
administration will be required to accomplish the moderniza- 
tion on which the leaders of Asian and African countries have 
generally set their hopes. 

The existence of a United States Information Service in 
more than eighty countries is no less an expression of United 
States involvement abroad. What is at stake here is the use 
of a nation’s communication network to get across certain 
ideas and attitudes. Since USIS has not yet learned how to 
use subliminal projection, the “domestic” nature of American 
intervention is often distressingly obvious to all concerned. It 
is even more “domestic” if less apparent, in the operations 
of the intelligence agencies. 

The nongovernmental Americans abroad have likewise 
drifted into deep involvement in the domestic affairs of other 
nations. The men who produce and distribute oil, mine copper, 
grow rubber, sell and install machinery, establish retail outlets, 
or buy handicrafts for the American market, find they cannot 
do business in most countries without developing local sup- 
pliers and machine shops, and menace firms owned partly 
(and in many countries predominantly) by local people. They 
are forced to lean with the nationalist winds on such questions 
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as the number of Americans who can be brought in to work 
and the margin of profit that can be taken out. Companies 
like Firestone in Liberia, Creol-Petroleum in Venezuela, Sears, 
Roebuck in Mexico, the Philippine American Life Insurance 
Company in Manila, the Arabian American Oil Company in 
Saudi Arabia, and United Fruit in Costa Rica, are deliberately 
immersing themselves in economic development programs as 
a matter of public relations and business survival. And while 
business leaders will protest that they do nor interfere in 
politics, they must make their own business decisions with a 
wary eye for political repercussions, studying carefully the 
nationalist ideology and financial corruptibility of the men in 
each country who can make or break an American business 
by passing a law or inciting a mob. 

The missionaries, too, find their workways undergoing radi- 
cal changes to keep up with a changing world. Instead of 
maintaining Western compounds as a base from which Chris- 
tianity can be advanced, the new practice is to conduct a 
kind of religious technical assistance program, with American 
“fraternal workers” serving as advisers to indigenous 
churches. From the fifteenth century to the middle of the 
twentieth, the spread of Christianity was predominantly an 
expression of the spread of Western culture and Western 
influence, first European and then American as well. Now, 
apart from a few fundamentalist sects, where Christianity 
thrives it has found ways to become an expression of local 
nationalism. As one experienced American missionary puts 
it, “I had the more patriarchal concept in the old days, I fear. 
I was working for the poor benighted African. Now I feel 

. the necessity of working with the African and letting 
him take responsibilities even if he makes mistakes.” 


IV 

Our American representatives abroad, thus deeply involved 
in affairs we once called “foreign,” obviously face a host of 
difficult ethical dilemmas, questions about their moral responsi- 
bility. These questions weigh most heavily on those among us 
who serve overseas; but they are of equal concern to those of 
us who stay home and merely vote, pay taxes, and complain 
about foreign aid. 

A few Americans still think we can resolve the questions 
about responsibility by abjuring the role of brother's keeper, 
and deciding we are not heavily involved in the outside world’s 
passion for progress. In the first of his Reith Lectures last 
winter, George F. Kennan brushed aside the ferment in Asia 
and Africa with these words: 

What, then, is to be done about these feelings of people 

in Asia and Africa? Very little, I am afraid, over the short 

term, except to relax, to keep our composure, to refuse to 
be frightened by the Communist alternative, to refrain 
from doing the things that make matters worse, and to let 
things come to rest, as in the end they must, on the sense 

of self-interest of the peoples concerned . . . 

Have we, the apostles of constant change, so quickly 
reached the point of boredom with the revolutions we helped 
to spark? Evidently not, since more and more American 
experts are traveling abroad to help speed the process of 
political and economic developmeni in the newly independent 
and about-to-be-independent areas. Yet, like Mr. Kennan, 
many an American Overseas feels embarrassed by the pace of 
the change to which he is contributing. The “knowhow” he 
imparts bears the seeds of destruction of at least some of the 
traditional values he will find among the people who have 
asked him to come. 

John Hersey’s eloquent little book, A Single Pebble, 
describes the journey up the Yangtze River of a young Ameri- 
can engineer filled with zeal to build a dam for the people's 
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benefit; amid adventures on the riverboat, he comes to 
realize the people closest to the river are appalled when they 
learn that its mysterious and turbulent flow may be changed 
by the action of this stranger. A similar theme runs through 
a play recently staged in London, the “Making of Moo” by 
Nigel Dennis. Here a British engineer successfully builds a 
dam in a “backward” country, only to see all sorts of anti- 
social behavior break loose when his dam is completed—for 
he has killed the local river god by damming the river. Since 
there was no longer any authority to restrain the people's baser 
instincts, the engineer hac to set about the creation of a new 
religion. 

Most American experts are not called upon to perform a 
similar feat of social invention; but even where the host 
nation is politically committed to change, the sensitive Ameri- 
can may perceive deeprooted resistance to it. He finds that 
he needs to predict, recognize, and deal with change in cul- 
tural patterns—a kind of social science analysis that does not 
occupy much space in the curriculum of the professional 
schools from which our experts in engineering, medicine, 
agriculture, and even education are drawn. As a result, the 
expert may be diffident about his role as a subversive who 
undermines ancient values; in extreme cases, his moral dilem- 
ma actually interferes with his doing what he came to do— 
like a missionary who “goes native” and cannot bear to upset 
people by teaching Christianity. 

The moral dilemma of the American expert was percep- 
tively stated—with a recommendation—by an Indonesian 
politician I interviewed last year. “The American liberal tra- 
dition seems to make Americans uncomfortable,” said he. 
“American liberals seem to be, if anything, too much aware 
of the resentment their work might create, too anxious to 
take into account all the cultural factors involved. Americans 
should recognize that they are helping to create cultural 
change, and should be more relaxed and matter of fact about 
it. Too often, an American with admirably liberal inclinations 
is so embarrassed at his own power as to be ineffective on 
the job. The problem for Americans is to avoid too much 
rationalizing about their own role, and to work without em- 
barrassment at the task of changing cultures.” 

Even if he is able to “work without embarrassment,” the 
American expert abroad is faced with the ethical question of 
how he will use his influence in another nation’s “internal” 
affairs. Our confidence in our own Western institutions, plus 
the extravagant if uninformed admiration of Western progress 
on the part of the underdeveloped countries, tempts the 
Western technician to export to the benighted peoples out- 
side of Europe and North America the institutions we believe 
to be essential to that progress. But what Paul G. Hoffman 
once said of technical assistance—that it “cannot be exported, 
it can only be imported”—is emphatically true of social in- 
stitutions. The world is full enough of gruesome examples. In 
Japan, the postwar democratic Constitution, which was drafted 
first in English and imposed by General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur when he was Supreme Commander, still has not 
lived down its nickname, “The Translation.” With good 
reason did an I. C. A. office in Baghdad popularize a slogan 
to remind its employees of the limited transferability of 
institutions: “Adapt, not adopt.” 

A current example will illustrate the point. American steel 
experts are at this moment advising on the development of 
socialized, Government-owned steel mills in India. 

For a time last year, the United States Secretary of Com- 
merce opposed the training of Indian engineers in this coun- 
try on the ground that they would be used to promote a 
socialized industry in India; Russia was having no similar 
qualms, and those of Sinclair Weeks were eventually overcome. 
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But the issue was clearly drawn: Should the American adviser 
in India help the Indians to invent an Indian form of eco- 
nomic democracy, or merely try to transplant the kind of 
economic system that has worked so well here at home? 
The American expert finds that while he may bear the 
title of “adviser,” he might accurately be called an institution- 
builder. We say of a man that he “knows how” to build a 
bridge—in the United States. But this merely means that he 
knows how to serve as the engineering member of a task 
force which may include such non-engineering skills as labor 
relations, budgeting, legal expertness, public relations, and 
general administration. If the engineer is sent abroad as an 
expert, he will be assumed by his foreign counterparts to be 
competent to advise on the whole process of building a 
bridge—a social process which involves not only stresses and 
strains on structural steel but stresses and strains on people. 
An engineer accustomed to building steel structures at home 
will find himself building organizational structures abroad. 
This kind of “institution-building” task seems to be of the 
essence of overseasmanship. The physician becomes the or- 
ganizer of a mass DDT spraying program for malaria control. 
The artillery man, assigned to a military advisory group, trains 
officers who will become a new nation’s leading politicians 
and administrators. The professor abandons his departmental 
field to energize the building of schools and the training of 
teachers. The agronomist forsakes his seedbed and chemical 
laboratory to help build an agricultural extension service. They 
are all ultimately in the business of “public administration” 
—helping to create the elements of a well-ordered organiza- 
tion, going beyond administrative tools and practices to the 
intangibles of organizational cohesion and morale. 


V 
It is not an impossible task to define the kinds of people 


we need to face the new tasks in our new-style foreign rela- 
tions. At the Maxwell School we are now doing this as part 
of a study of the education of Americans for service abroad. 
The effective overseasman needs the quality of cultural em- 
pathy, we say; he needs a taste for politics and administration, 
a skill in social invention, and a deeper understanding of 
American civilization than is normally required to succeed in 
America. 

But more important than all of these is that Americans 
abroad be backed up by an American policy that is not 
simply a reflection of our fear of what we are doing, a policy 
that reflects the best in our achievement and our aspirations. 
We are too easily mesmerized by the Cold War, so readily 
blinded by the opposing headlights of Soviet policy that we 
lose sight of the road ahead. 

The problem for American policy is not primarily to com- 
pete with Russia. It is to find ways to relate ourselves to those 
segments of mankind which are accessible to us—which is 
most of the world. This is, of course, not primarily a matter 
of alliances, aid missions, or even “people-to-people” exchange 
programs. It is a matter of spirit. As Macauley said, “When 
will people learn that it is the spirit we are of, not the 
machinery we employ, that binds us to others?” 

It is clear, isn’t it, that we do not bind ourselves to others 
through military arrangements arrived at in a spirit of fear? 
Fear produces cooperation in human affairs, but it’s the kind 
of cooperation that seldom outlasts the threat which brought 
it into being. Lasting “ties that bind” are the result of positive 
opportunities, jointly perceived and pursued in common. This 
is why the Cold War, “win” or “lose”, is a poor basis for 
building world order. The Communists know this. Historians 
may record that the cleverest thing Stalin did in his quarier 
century of Kremlin rule was to start the Korean War. Super- 
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ficial pundits are fond of saying the Communists lost that war 
because we succeeded in bringing it to a bloody stalemate. 
But viewed as global strategy, rather than just a Far Eastern 
regional war, the North Korean attack accomplished much 
more than its planners could possibly have foreseen. 

Remember that in those days we were binding ourselves to 
others with that extraordinarily successful venture in coopera- 
tion, the Marshall Plan, that President Truman had announced 
the Point Four program in 1949, and Congress had just made 
our concern for progress in the newly-developing lands a 
permanent part of United States law by passing the Act for 
International Development in the spring of 1950. These con- 
structive moves allied our national interest to the national 
aspirations of two-thirds of the world’s peoples. “The spirit 
we were of” was (from the Communist point of view) dan- 
gerously popular and dangerously successful. 

Then the Russians struck through their North Korean 
puppets, and we stopped dead in our tracks. Within a week 
Or two, as the implications of the Korean invasion were 
married to the 1949 news about Russia’s nuclear capability, 
fear displaced hope as the primary basis of U. S. foreign policy. 
Support for European recovery, for investment and technical 
assistance in Asia and Africa, for economic cooperation with 
our Latin American neighbors, even for the exchange of 
students and artists, had to be justified by reference to a new 
all-embracing criterion, expressed in the word “security”. Now 
it was “mutual security” rather than “economic cooperation”; 
we established “U. S. operations missions” abroad in place of 
our missions for “technical cooperation.” 

We have yet to climb back out of the trap thus set for the 
free world. But we know now that fear is an unstable basis for 
action, that we must somehow recapture the spirit of the late 
’40's when we were building a world order and not just a 
series of defensive alliances. The constructive tasks are lying 
ready to hand, if we will only turn our hands to them. 

First, we should both remember and advertise a central 
truth: The essence of the American Way is that it’s nobody's 
business to say authoritatively what it is. Ours is a formula 
for protected pluralism. The engine of democracy runs on a 
wide variety of doctrinal fuel! 

This is confusing to others, no doubt. But it’s of utmost 
importance that we not let the nature of our society confuse 
us, that we not fall into the error of believing that the struggle 
between tyranny and freedom as a struggle between the 
Russian “system” and our “system”, as the Soviets keep saying 
it is. 

Second, we need to tackle seriously the problem of investing 
for growth in the underdeveloped areas. The Soviet Bloc and 
the nations of the Atlantic Community are matching each 
other with unusual rates of economic growth of about 414 
per cent, while the rest of the world maintains a 22 per cent 
growth rate—hardly enough in several of the politically crucial 
nations to keep up with the current population increase. We 
can do something about this—we have learned how during 
the fifteen years of wartime and postwar “foreign aid”. But 
we are marking time—and have been marking time ever since 
June, 1950. 

Third, we can build a “matrix of commonwealths”, a series 
of regional economic arrangements which preserve the in- 
centive of national development in a spirit of regional co- 
operation. A blueprint for such a policy was set forth in a 
report from the Rockefeller Brothers Fund last month. 

Fourth, we can make much more use of international agen- 
cies, which can work with some nations on delicate “domes- 
tic” affairs much more effectively than a U. S. Government 
agency can possibly do on a bilateral basis. But this will 
involve some real attention to the way international agencies 
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are Organized; in the economic and social field at least, the 
coordination of efforts within the U. N. family still leaves a 
great deal to be desired. 

Fifth, we need to relate ourselves not only to current po- 
litical leadership but to all potential leadership in the countries 
with which we do business. Let us not assume that ten years 
from now the game of diplomacy will be played by the same 
players, or even under the same rules, that dominate the 
scene today. 

Sixth, we need to begin, right now, to develop a corps of 
Americans who have the spirit, the skill, and the desire to 
work overseas—not for two years at a time but for at least 
a challenging decade of their lives. It is time we stopped 
trying, as Rowland Egger has put it, to cope with “ten and 
twenty-year problems with four or five-year projects manned 
by One or two-year personnel . . . We cannot keep repeating 
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the first year of our programs; sometime we have to get on 
to the second and third and tenth and twentieth year. This 
can only be achieved if a substantial core of the overseas labor 
force thinks and acts like a permanent professional organiza- 
tion.” 

Seventh, let's start talking and acting as if we were inter- 
ested in something besides missiles and bomb-tes-s. We have 
built an unequalled prosperity in the midst of unexampled 
freedom for the individual; let’s act as if we believed in our 
own heritage. We know from our own experience the extra- 
ordinary power of freedom. If we can break out of the narrow 
circle of “mutual security”, the untapped reservoir of human 
aspirations will provide plenty of energy to build a real com- 
munity of nations—a community that is held together not 
with the inferior paste of mutual fear, but with the enduring 
glue of mutual hope. 


What Is Required of Us? 


CORRELATE KNOWLEDGE WITH BEHAVIOR 
By CHARLES L. ANSPACH, President, Central Michigan College, Mount Pleasant, Michigan 
Deilvered at the Swimgout exercises, Central Michigan College, June, 1958 


HEN HE WAS OLD he was still a handsome and 

W romantic figure of the great world and of those 
peaceful, freer days of the last century. I knew 

him when there was still fire in him . . . Barbour Lathrop was 
all his life to find his closest friends among scientists, diplo- 


mats, Newspapermen, but he sought out any man who knew 


things . . . He was noteworthy for what he was rather than 
for anything he did—a brilliant, often irascible, high-handed, 
high-hearted gentleman in love with the wide world . . . 
Never until he died was he without that gusto for the wide 
and exciting world which was his particular gift.”1 Thus 
Marjory Stoneman Douglas, author, described her most un- 
forgettable character. 

Max Eastman writes of his mother, “She believed in joy. 
She believed that God Himself is joy—a vast stream of joy 
surrounding all of us. And she believed that the secret of a 
joyous life is to be forever in a state of growth. These two 
beliefs distinguished her teaching. But what also made her 
unforgettable was the courage with which she carried into 
life whatever she believed . . . ‘Be an individual,’ she wrote 
when I was away at school. ‘Nothing you can gain will make 
up for the loss of yourself. Conformity with the crowd is 
beautiful until it involves a sacrifice of principle—then it is 
disfiguring. 

“Become interested in everything going on in the world, 
and train yourself to think about it. It’s better to have your 
own thought, even a mistaken one, than to be always repeating 
other people's. 

““Hold your head high—even if your heart is low—and 
look straight into everyone’s face. It is much more important 
to stand up straight than to understand Latin.’ "2 

Consciously and unconsciously, as revealed in their writings, 
Marjory Stoneman Douglas and Max Eastman feel there is 
much required of them. 

We in America are fortunate, for we have been given much. 
Do we feel an obligation to all who have made, and to all 
who will continue to make, our country one of everlasting 
possibilities? 

WHAT IS REQUIRED OF Us? 

An attitude of perpetual questioning and seeking of answers. 

The little child employs all the senses to explore his universe. 


Through extended fingers, exploring eyes, sensitive ears and 
discriminating smell, he is alive to his surroundings. Not being 
overawed by the mystery of the activities of his brain, he 
uses memory and thus multiplies his knowledge. In a way, as 
he grows physically and mentally, he becomes creative. He is 
not just a human sponge that absorbs, holds and then gives 
out under pressure. He puts information into new patterns 
by the process of relating. As he grows, his world grows. As 
he creates, the world’s wealth grows. 

Today, as in other days, much is expected of persons who 
are known as intelligent human beings. A survey of one’s 
daily activities for a period of time or a review of world events 
raises serious doubts as to the sanity of our behavior. We must 
never forget that creative brain power is one of the sources 
of our upward climb. Disappointing as human behavior is, we 
do make gains that carry us forward. 

As intelligent individuals it is required that we develop 
inquiring minds and the everlasting desire for learning. The 
joy of doubting and questioning must not become corroded. 
When one is active mentally, he resists the comforting lull 
of the known. It is natural to feel comfortable in surroundings 
that are familiar. However, persons who are afraid to leave 
the familiar may suffer serious mental ills. There must be the 
familiar and the known havens to which one can return to 
re-establish his confidence, to restore his faith, and to com- 
mune with his loved ones and with his God; but one can’t 
stay on the mountain top forever; he must return to the plow 
in the valley. 

It is required that there be a close correlation between 
intellect and behavior. Frequently a man’s behavior is not in 
accord with his declarations. Recently I heard Ambassador 
Cross express fear that the United States would lose the good 
will which is ours because, in some instances, our programs 
do not measure up to our declarations. We are being judged, 
not by what we say in formal statements of policy, but by 
the way we execute our policies. The citizens of the world and 
our own citizens at home have a right to expect our leaders to 
act as intelligent men. 

This means that we are responsible for the consequences 
of our acts. As we review the conditions as they exist in our 
society, community, state, national and international affairs, 
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we are impressed with the fact that many people have not 
correlated knowledge with behavior. There are many persons 
who are concerned only with their self-interests. They behave 
a certain way regardless of the effect on others. Men of in- 
telligence must acknowledge the law of cause and effect and 
must also accept full responsibility for the effects if they 
initiate the cause. 

There is a great deal of interest in what college students 
believe. There are interest and concern in the values of 
college students. This is natural, for college students are be- 
lieved to be the hope for the immediate and America’s po- 
tential for the future. The college graduate is thought of as 
one who is able to behave intelligently. Today it is incumbent 
on all men to live as responsible individuals. The college 
gtaduate is obligated not only so to live, but also to help 
others to understand by showing the way. Hakeem of Bagdad 
stressed the importance of this type of life. 

“In the city of Bagdad lived Hakeem, the Wise One, and 
many people went to him for counsel, which he gave freely 
to all, asking nothing in return. There came to him a young 
man, who had spent much but got little, and said: “Tell me, 
Wise One, what shall I do to receive the most for that which 
I spend?’ Hakeem answered: ‘A thing which is bought or sold 
has no value unless it contains that which cannot be bought 
or sold. Look for the Priceless Ingredient.’ ‘But what is the 
Priceless Ingredient?’ asked the young man. Spoke then the 
Wise One: ‘My Son, the Priceless Ingredient of every product 
in the market place is the Honor and Integrity of him who 
makes it. Consider his name before you buy.’ ”3 

Just recently a very delicate timing and measuring device 
was brought from England to the United States. It was neces- 
sary for a representative of the manufacturer to bring it in 
person. He held the small space clock in his hands, and as the 
plane changed angles, he too changed his position so that the 
six fine silk threads which held the device in suspension 
would not be injured. The space clock is capable of measuring 
to a 300 billionth of a second. The intelligence of man has 
perfected a device whose accuracy exceeds my understanding. 
Thus we invent for a world whose behavior makes it necessary 
that we uSe great discoveries and inventions to threaten and 
to destroy. Our behavior is not intelligent behavior. 

Those of us who are not in positions of recognized authority 
may subscribe to this requirement but divorce ourselves from 
it by saying we are not in positions of leadership, and there- 
fore we are not obligated to do anything about it. Someone 
has said that if one influences just one person on just one 
occasion he, at that time, is a leader. 

The world needs men of creative intellect. Good, strong 
men ate needed today. The state, your home communities, 
your parents and loved ones have given that you might have. 
They expect intelligent behavior of you, as college graduates 
and as citizens. 

I have had much to say about intelligent behavior which 
can be translated into the term “good living.” There is nothing 
profound in saying that we must live. But when we say we 
must live the good life, we raise questions and infer that there 
a.e responsibilities. 

On what levels can we live? We can live on the level of the 
survival of the fittest. I recall how thrilled I was when, as a 
student years ago, I learned first of the law of the survival 
of the fittest. I also remember how excited I became when 
one of my teachers explained the theories of Malthus. I felt 
that in the two theories I had found the level on which man- 
kind must live. 

There are a number of people who live on the level of life 
decreed by these theories. There are persons whose lives pay 
tribute daily to the law of the survival of the fittest. Theirs is 
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a jungle type of existence. Man can live on this plane if he 
so desires. | imagine, however, the battles within him and 
the battles he wages to maintain his existence are distressing, 

One can rise above this plane. He may say, “I do not wish 
to be ruthless and actually destroy that I might live, so I 
will follow the philosophy of live and let live.” This can be 
done, but I suspect that it is not so easy to do. If one has no 
concern for another, he is likely to permit his own life to be 
patterned after the law of the survival of the fittest. Without 
restraint on one’s individual methods, one may live by the 
law of the jungle. 

As one grows in intelligent behavior, he extends his vision 
and increases his appreciations. He learns to sympathize with 
others and he learns to understand others. He more and more 
tends to put himself in the position of the other person. When 
OMe assumes some responsibility for the good of others, he 
is on the way to the highest level of living, that of living and 
helping others to live. This is the philosophy of sharing. We 
share because of our sympathy and understanding. 

We make the mistake, at times, of not placing ourselves 
in the position of the other person. You hear people say, “If 
I had understood, I would not have criticized him,” or “Had 
I known the cross he carried, I would have been more sympa- 
thetic.” In our day we should be able to solve our problems 
better than those who have lived before us because our areas 
of knowledge are much more extensive. We should understand 
our neighbors in the world, for we know more about them: 
their cultures, their economic difficulties and their political 
philosophies. Our behavior doesn’t measure up to our knowl- 
edge because many of us are living on the level of jungle 
existence, or on the plane of live and let live, and too few of 
us are living on the high plane of live and help to live. The 
mother of Max Eastman lived on a high plane. Mr. Eastman 
says of her, “My Mother realized that the Christian ideal, if 
you really mean it, demands more of you than ‘life’ does. It 
demands that life itself be transcended . . . With perpetual 
inward struggle, she tried to live a life the core of which was 
doing, and not just being, good.”4 I advise you this day to 
choose the level of life on which you wish to live. 

Finally, as an intelligent individual seeking to find the way 
to good living, consideration must be given to the procedure 
that should be followed. In our living, irrespective of the level 
on which we live, we follow certain procedures and employ 
various methods to attain our goals. These methods can be 
arranged in a scale with values from low to high, from bad 
to good, and from unacceptable to acceptable. Our relationships 
can be based on force, bargaining, compromise, leadership, 
brotherhood. 

Force is at the low end of the scale. There are times when 
there seems to be no alternative to force. It is said that, 
“In the course of human affairs there are times when it seems 
necessary to shed blood in order to preserve human freedom.” 
Force is rather closely associated to the jungle type of existence. 

Bargaining may be rated lower or higher than compromise. 
It makes no great difference if it is rated just below force 
or rated several places above force; as a sole method on which 
to base human relationships, it is an unsatisfactory procedure. 
Bargaining may promote dishonesty by encouraging sly 
practices. Bargaining if motivated by good will can lead to 
good ends. Compromise, like bargaining, can be good or bad. 
If a compromise sets aside conviction and a long-time gain 
for the immediate, it is hardly a desirable procedure. Com- 
promise which follows understanding is desirable. Leadership, 
and I am implying the kind of leadership which is intelligent, 
should have a high rating. Leadership must encompass sym- 
pathy and understanding, a sense of the appropriate, and 
should be motivated by Christian ethics. Today, if world 
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problems were put in their true perspective by some of our 
world figures, force, bargaining, and compromise would fall 
into their proper niches. Finally, brotherhood: this term was 
given true meaning by Jesus when He said: “Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind, and with all thy strength . . .” and 
“,.. Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself . . .”5 

I think it was Juarez who said, “Concern for the rights of 
others is peace.” Brotherhood means living the Golden Ruie. 
It is concerned with the rights of others. It means empathy. 

What is required of us? It is required of us that we live 
intelligently and help others to live by accepting our responsi- 
bilities as sons of God and as brothers of all men. People who 
live are “in love with the wide world”; they are “noteworthy 
for what they are rather than for anything they do”; they 
believe a life should ever “be in a state of growth”; they 
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believe you should “hold your head high—even if your heart 
is low—and look straight into everyone's face.” 


Remember 
God has not promised skies always blue 
Flower strewn pathways all our life through: 
But God has potent, 
Strength for the day, Rest from the labor, and Light for 
the way. 
—Unknown 


1 Marjory Stoneman Douglas, “The Most Unforgettable Character 
I've Met,” Readers’ Digest, November, 1948. 

2 Max Eastman, “The Most Unforgettable Character I've Met,” 
Readers’ Digest, June, 1941. 

3 Anonymous 

4 Eastman, op. cit. 

5 Mark 12:30-31 
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THE HUNGER TO KNOW THINGS 
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OOD AFTERNOON, friends. It is an honor to have 
been asked to share some of my thoughts with so 
distinguished and wonderful an audience. The cause 

you pursue is the furtherance of knowledge and truth, among 
our fellow-men. I don’t think there is a greater cause any- 
where. Without knowledge, we are in darkness. Without truth, 
we are slaves. 

Two months ago, on May 12 to be exact, I was passing in 
a car along a street in Oakland, very near our Kaiser Company 
headquarters. We stopped for a moment at an intersection, 
and I happened to glance out of the window, where I caught 
sight of the afternoon newspapers. Their headlines contained 
the announcement that a Library of ours had been burned in 
Beirut—"U. S. LIBRARY BURNED”—that’s what the news- 
paper said. Well, friends, it’s an old story, isn’t it? As our 
car moved on past that intersection, and into the flow of 
traffic, I reflected that I had just seen history repeat itself— 
not for the first time—nor for the thirtieth—but for the mil- 
lionth, or twice that. 

And it set me to thinking, as I am sure it would you, that 
people are very aware of the power of ideas—and if these 
ideas do not agree with them, or threaten their security as 
despots or tyrants—they will be greater objects of fear than a 
dozen atom bombs—or the appearance of a thousand soldiers 
in the streets. 

The American Library at Beirut was burned, not because 
it contained books or pamphlets—but because it contained 
ideas. Book-burning has gone on ever since books were writ- 
ten. But call it by its real name—idea-burning—and you see 
both the futility of the deed itself, and the strength of that 
which can never be burned. 

We are in a world which is making noises like it was going 
to crack right down the center, with the strain of two con- 
flicting ideas. To save this world and ourselves from destruc- 
tion, we will have to make use of the strongest weapon we 
have—the weapon of knowledge. 

We must arm ourselves with knowledge. We must grow 
up to ourselves, and the promise of this great country. We 
must better understand the meaning of Liberty—what it means 
to be a free individual. 

I don’t know whether or not we really understand these 


things. We've come to accept them, and we sloganize about 
them. But then we sloganize about a great many things. 
Slogans are convenient. You can hang your hat on them, along 
with all the thinking that’s supposed to go on underneath. But 
when it comes to Democracy, and Freedom—these things you 
have to know—and not just you and I, but our young people 
too, and our very young. And we have to know them as well 
as Franklin and Jefferson knew them—which is to know them 
as live things, and not as words in a book. 

How much of our knowledge is in our hearts, instead of 
On our tongues? How much do we really reflect on the life 
about us? How much do we really value that system of gov- 
ernment which can operate freely in Washington, and freely 
in the forty-eight States, and freely, at the same time, through 
every county, city, cownship and hamlet of this nation? 

To know these things—to really know and to love them— 
is to be strong in that knowledge. For you cannot know these 
things, in chis way, without effort. 

You people are the guardians of a wonderful institution— 
the American Library. On a Library's shelves what do you 
find? Why books of course. And pamphlets, you say. And 
magazines. 

No—what you find there is something like this: 

“We have got as far as we have because we produced a 
certain kind of human being. That human being is, first of 
all, a fellow with his eye on the future, and not on the past. 
He likes to go off on his own and start something. This 
fellow has emerged out of the concept of equality—which 
means every person has a right to a break.” 

Dorothy Thompson said that. 

And a little further along, on the shelves of this same 
Library, you might find this: 

“The man who regards his own life, and that of his 
fellow-creatures as meaningless, is not merely unfortunate, 
but almost disqualified for life.” 

The writer? Albert Einstein. 

A Library is not just a storehouse of knowledge. It is an 
arsenal of truth—a living and vital part of a free society. 

And yet, how little we know. 

I have said, in the title of my talk, that Knowledge is our 
strongest weapon. I believe it is. I believe that our survival 
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will depend upon how much we know, and how wisely we 
use what we know to defend ourselves. 

The other day a group of Russian journalists were passing 
through San Francisco. 

“We are most impressed,” one of them said, “by the very 
great interest here in Russian youth. Everywhere we go there 
are questions about our young people and our students. But, 
judging from the questions asked, Americans know very little 
about Russian life. That, we think, is too bad.” 

I think it is too, and I would like to ask—why don’t we? 

True, the Soviet Union hasn’t made it very easy for us to 
know them—but on the other hand how easy have we made it 
for ourselves? I think we have to be fearful of erecting an 
“Iron Curtain” of our own in this country. We have to fear 
becoming what might be called “intellectual isolationists”, out 
of the apprehension that our Youth, if brought into contact 
with Soviet ideas, might fall in love with those ideas. I think 
our young people are more intelligent than that—They are 
not babes-in-arms, and we had better stop wrapping them in 
swaddling clothes, and feeding them by a single formula—if 
we want the America of the future to A guided by men and 
women whose decisions are based on sober knowledge, rather 
than superstition and bias. 

Communism, or any similar “ism”, is as hateful to me as it 
is to you. But I think we have to dig beneath it, and under- 
stand its roots, before we can hope to nullify the poison of its 
leaves and branches. 

A short time ago, I asked a Librarian friend of mine this 
question: “What are the Russians doing with their libraries?” 

He answered: “A great deal, I suspect, only it’s rather 
difficult to find out just exactly what. The moment you start 
asking questions about Russia, people are ready to call you 
a Communist.” 

We had better disabuse ourselves of this practice—for be- 
lieve me, friends, what we don’t know can hurt us, and hurt 
us deeply. 

Right now, we are very busy trying to “keep up with the 
Khrushchevs”—putting great stress on science—technology— 
the teaching of physics in our junior and senior high schools, 
and the like. 

But science is only a part of knowledge, and America will 
survive, in the long run, not on the kind of chemicals she pro- 
duces in her laboratories, but on the kind of men she produces 
on Main Street and on Capitol Hill—men of vision and resolve. 

I think we have to develop in our young people a greater 
love of the Humanities as well—a keener interest in literature, 
history and government—a deeper awareness of the problems, 
and destinies of other races and nations. 

Our wonderful exchange programs should be trebled—even 
quadrupled over what they are now. Our political science 
courses should be brought down from the universities into the 
high schools, along with more intensive work on languages, and 
comparative history. Our students should know something 
about England, China, India—yes—and about Russia. They 
should read her history under the Czars—and under Lenin and 
Stalin. And they should know something about the different 
religions of this world—because to know a people’s religion 
is to know why they act as they do. 

The American Library Association can play a great role in 
all of this. For what I am suggesting, is not just an Educational 
Revival in America—but an Educational Coming-of-Age. 

We cannot afford to be half-educated. We cannot afford to 
do things half-way. We must turn everything to our use, and 
waste nothing. 

It reminds me of a story they tell about Henry Ford. Ford 
once specified that a shipment of engine parts, should be de- 
livered in wooden crates, of a certain size. These wooden crates, 
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he further directed, should be held together by screws, rather 
than nails. He even wrote down the exact size of the screws he 
wanted, and the exact place they should fit into the boxes. 
And all this for just ordinary, everyday shipping crates, mind 
you! 

Well, the manufacturers of the engine parts grumbled, but 
they agreed to the conditions—If Ford wanted to make a lot of 
fuss about shipping crates—well, that was the privilege of an 
eccentric genius—they'd play along with him. 

Came delivery day—and revelation. For lo, and behold! — 
the sides of those wooden shipping crates, turned out to be 
exactly the size of the floorboards, of Henry's Model T's! With 
each screw hole correctly spaced and drilled, the boards were 
ready to be slipped right into place. Henry Ford's “whimsy” 
had been the work of a genius, all right, but hardly an “eccen- 
tric” one! 

Waste nothing. Let us use our minds—every corner of them. 

And who can tell but that our efforts might one day lead us 
to peace rather than war? Certain it is, that if we allow Ignor- 
ance to prevail, any hope of peace must be put aside forever. 

For ignorance is weakness, and the weak die. 

As William Randolph Hearst put it: “Whatever begins to 
be tranquil is gobbled up by something that is not tranquil.” 

Ignorance breeds tranquillity. 

In the Kaiser Companies—say Kaiser Aluminum, Kaiser 
Steel, or Willys Motors—we try to study every move our com- 
petitors are making, just as they study us. We get to know our 
competitors. We analyze their products—their selling tech- 
niques. If instead of doing this, we tried to pretend our com- 
petitors did not exist—our markets would soon be taken away 
from us—and we would be through. 

Russia is there. China is there. And Russia and China are 
not going to grow weaker, but stronger. Their youth are being 
educated—drilled, if you like—and they are learning about us. 
They are going to know us better than we know them, unless 
we get busy and put aside our comic books, and our pulp 
novels, and our easy reading habits—and go to work. 

And I mean we are going to have to work hard—not only 
to acquire knowledge—but to bring knowledge to others—and 
to cultivate a ground in which knowledge can flourish. 

And I think in connection with this, that Libraries must 
look upon themselves not as storehouses—but as town halls, 
where opinions can be exchanged between individuals and 
groups, as well as between readers and authors—where more 
and more adult classes may be held, in the evenings, on week- 
ends, during that “leisure time” we are so hotly pursuing— 
where youth groups can be organized for after-school and 
evening symposiums—where films may be shown—where great 
music may be heard—where leading authorities the world over, 
may be invited to speak before, and participate in, open dis- 
cussion groups. 

It is not enough that we in Industry, should rely upon li- 
braries as sources for our research material. Nor that Univer- 
sities should be centered around them. You need to reach the 
people. The voter—The man responsible for those who will 
make the decisions for each of us. 

I should like just for a moment, to ask this question: You 
people have a product—what is being done to improve this 
product? What is being done to bring people off the streets, 
and out of their homes, to use this product? 

You and I can sit here all day, and talk to each other about 
the need for knowledge. And I can say, and you can agree with 
me, that knowledge is a wonderful thing. But unless you get 
people to seek out this knowledge, you are not doing the iob. 

One of our most intense pursuits is the pursuit of leisure 
time. Television is aware of this pursuit—so are the movies— 
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so is radio—so are newspapers and magazines. Furthermore, 
they are doing something about it. 

You might say all these media are competitors of yours. 
Well, they be only because this is a hungry world, and 
the race to satisfy that hunger will fall not to the swiftest, but 
to the most #magmative—the ones who make the most imagi- 
native use of modern techniques to satisfy the oldest hunger of 
all—the hunger to know things. 

Honestly now, what do you suppose the average man would 
say, if he were asked to give his impression of a typical library? 
He's standing on a street corner, in the bright sunlight, with 
the traffic hooting and honking all around him. And he is 
asked: “What, sir, is your impression of a public library?” 

Would he think of something bright, amusing, attractive? 
Or would he recall something bound in by rules? Something 
with a “no this” and a “no that” wrapped around it, like lengths 
of old muslin around a mummy? Something musty, dark and 
forbidding? Something not to go forward to, with light spirit 
and eager brain—but something to avoid like an empty ware- 
house on a Sunday afternoon? 

If this latter picture is the one conceived by Mr. Average- 
Man, then, indeed, is your job cut out for you. It doesn’t 
matter whether this picture is true or not. You may know it's 
not true—and J may know it. But if that is the picture that is in 
the public mind, then you have got to get down to the business 
of correcting that picture. Maybe it’s a job of public relations. 
If so, it’s your responsibility to go out and find the people to 
help you solve this problem. You've got to get out and do 
something, if you want to change this picture—right or wrong. 
But this again comes right back to the basic need—a selling 
job. If you've got the product, are you selling it? And if you 
haven't got the product, what are you doing to get it? 

You are not just keepers of our books—not just warehouse- 
men of our ideas—You are there as well, to stimulate thinking- 
power, and to enrich our vision. 

There's a barber I know. I've known him for quite a few 
years, and I like him. I like the way he cuts my hair. His name 
is Bill. Well, Bill hasn’t had many customers out near where I 
live—and so, after quite a few years, he’s decided to move to 
another location. I'm not sure Bill is going to make it at that 
new location. And there's a reason why. I don’t think the people 
in the new neighborhood are going to be anymore attracted, 
by the condition of Bill’s windows, floors, and shelves, than 
were the people in the old neighborhood. 

I used to say: “Bill—why don’t you clean up a little? Make 
the place look nice?” “Sure, Mr. Kaiser,” he'd reply—‘T'll do 
that.” 

But the very next time I'd visit him, it would be the same 
thing. The last time I went there, in fact, there was a “Closed” 
sign hanging in the doorway. Well, knowing Bill, I knocked 
anyway—and sure enough, out he came. He had forgotten to 
turn the sign around, when he came to work that morning. 

Bill's not going to make it, until Bill changes. You've got to 
have the Product first—and then you've got to sell that pro- 
duct. You can’t wait, like Bill, for the people to walk in on 
you. You've got to go out and get ‘em! You've got to advertise 
for them. 

Progress is slow, I know—sometimes painfully slow. I'm 
sitting in a wheel-chair—now this wheel-chair is made of steel 
mostly, and it weighs around forty-five pounds. That may not 
seem like much—but stuff somebody like myself into it, 
weighing around 200 pounds—and wheel me around all day, 
and it begins to grow on you—if you know what I mean. 

Well for over a year now, I've been trying to promote the 
idea among one the largest manufacturers of these things, 
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to make them out of aluminum, and shed about 25 pounds of 
weight. Well, I can’t be too sure, and I certainly don’t want 
to be labeled a wild-eyed optimist—but I think that idea of 
mine is just beginning to penetrate where it should. It’s taken 
about fourteen months of persistent pushing, but I think 
they're getting the idea. 

Pushing—that's the word. You've really got to push in this 
world, or you're run over before you know it, by someone 
who's pushing harder. Let me remind you—there’s only one 
way to push—and that’s forward. 

Furthermore, what began as a purely personal inquiry on 
my part, has led to the discovery that this particular company 
which makes these wheel-chairs, turns out about sixty to eighty 
thousand each year—not a bad market for Kaiser Aluminum, 
should that idea of mine ever bear fruit. 

I can’t tell you librarians how to improve your product— 
except that communications is a very broad thing—and I think 
you've got to be just as broad. I don’t think we can afford to be 
book-collectors only, when ideas are being communicated in 
film, over television networks, through records—and by every 
electronic means at our disposal. 

There’s a library going up in San Leandro—I kind of admire 
the way they're going about it. I've looked at their plans. 
They've got a space for a theater—and projection booth—and 
a music library—and there’s a gardeny air about the children’s 
room—and in the walks. It breathes—it has life—it is not just 
a depository—not a vault—it is a place of beauty and light. 

And once you improve your product—think of the selling 
tools at your disposal—think just of television. Here is a mag- 
nificent tool which you can use to bring people out of their 
homes and off the streets into your libraries. How much use 
are you making of it? Or are you being hopeful like Bill the 
barber—waiting for people to walk in under their own power? 
That could be a long wait. 

Right across the Bay, in Oakland, we have a new television 
station—KTVU. Now I am quite sure that this station has 
public service time available for announcements. And it’s also 
got a big following, because it is showing some of the best 
movies around. Now has anybody from the Library Association 
approached KTVU, and asked for free time, to get people to 
come to the Library? If so, I haven't heard about it. 

You know, it’s easier to use television, than to Jose it. No 
amount of wishful thinking is going to make television pack 
up its bags and move away. It's here—and though network 
time may be too costly—there are local stations like KTVU, 
here in the Bay Area, which can be used. Are you letting this 
opportunity escape you? Think about that for a moment. And 
think also, of your product. You can’t rush out and sell some- 
thing that isn’t sellable. 

The problems before us are complex and multi-dimensional. 
We cannot hope to solve them as half-educated, one-dimen- 
sional people. 

By providing America with the tools and the facilities to 
meet this challenge, you will be rendering a great and im- 
measurable service. 

But let me remind you, once again, that we cannot wait for- 
ever to take up these tools and use them, nor can we wait for 
the public to discover them on their own. 

To sum up, it seems to me, that you have two jobs ahead 
of you. First, to improve the 14,163 libraries of the United 
States and Canada—lI'm surprised there aren't more—there 
should be, considering the fact that we have 150 million people 
in this country and another 14 million in Canada. And sec- 
ondly, to bring the people in—new people, and not just 
hundreds of them— but thousands! Don’t wait for them— 
bring them in! © 
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And if you do these two jobs—you will help America grow 
stronger—in mind, as well as in material goods. 

What do we plant when we plant a tree? 

We plant a ship that will cross the sea, 

We plant a mast to carry the sails, 

We plant the planks to withstand the gales— 
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The keel, and keelson, the beam and knee— 

We plant a ship when we plant a tree. 

May each of us, together, plant a tree which will carry 
America and the Free World forward to the bright future, 
under full sail! : 

Thank you, friends—good luck—and God bless you! 


The Ability To Read: 


THE OUTWARD AND VISIBLE SIGN OF AN INWARD AND ACADEMIC GRACE 
By PAUL D. LEEDY, The Reading Institute, New York University, New York City 
Delwered as the James Henry Morgan Lecture in Higher Education, Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pennsylvania, March 20, 1958 


words are more fitting than those of Thomas Carlyle: 
“If we think of it, all that a eget or final highest 
rst School began 


T A TEXT be needed for what we say here, perhaps no 


School can do for us is still but what the 
doing—teach us to read.” 

In this statement, Carlyle set forth the obligation, in part at 
least, of the college and the university of today and tomorrow. 
When the student has been so educated that he can make the 
printed page deliver up to him its full meaning and purpose, 
then higher education has fulfilled its duty to him; for it has 
placed in his hands the universal key of all learning—the ability 
to read. 

“The well-read man” has been a shibboleth and a dream of 
American higher education for a long, long time. Actually 
there have been very few well-read men in the graduating 
classes of our colleges in comparison with the hordes of 
students who have swept across the college campuses of Amer- 
ica. But if college students seem not to read so well as they 
might, I propose the thesis here and now that in the long his- 
tory of American higher education they have perhaps never 
read better. 

The reading problem among college students has been, like 
the poor, always with us. Whether students of former days 
would have acquitted themselves with any greater proficiency 
in the reading of the printed page than our modern students 
are doing is indeed a moot question. One fact is, however, in- 
controvertible: never has a college generation had so much to 
read as the contemporary one has. Not only had the erstwhile 
student less of a burden of print to bear, but he had nothing 
comparable to the range of subject matter with which his mod- 
ern counterpart must deal. The fact is merely symptomatic of 
the age. Whereas astronomy in my day at Dickinson was a 
rather neatly contained affair in which we peered at the uni- 
verse largely in the tradition of Galileo with the old-fashioned 
optic glass, the astronomy of today is a fearful probing of 
extra-galactic space with the visionless eye of the radio tele- 
scope. Instead of the quiet and gentle mathematical concepts 
of Euclid, Leibnitz, and Newton the mathematics of the mod- 
ern college course has burgeoned into symbolic logic on one 
hand and Lobachevskian geometry on the other. And this but 
touches the hem of the garment of the expanding realm of 
knowledge. These facts are highly significant in terms of the 
problem of effective reading which faces the college student of 
today and will face him even more urgently as higher educa- 
tion is confronted with the problems of tomorrow. 

Recently I have been engaged upon research with reference 
to the reading of the college student in former time. In the 
course of this research I have come across some truly astonish- 
ing facts. Higher learning began in America with the founding 
of Harvard College in 1636. Until almost the dawn of the 
twentieth century higher education looked with indifference, 


if not with outright disesteem upon extensive reading. It 
frowned upon the use of the college library as a general tool of 
learning for the undergraduate. Nor was it an uncommon thing 
for the doors of college libraries to be barred against lower 
classmen, denying to them its use and its resources. It was, in 
fact, 1835 before sophomores were permitted to enter the 
library of Columbia College, now Columbia University, and 
three years more needed to pass before freshmen were allowed 
within the sacred precincts, and then only “such members of 
the Freshman class as the President may especially designate.” 
Throughout most of the nineteenth century consultation and 
the use of books in the library of the college was minimized, 
if not actually discouraged. Reading in such a hostile academic 
soil could not flourish in the sense in which we know it in the 
modern college. 

The libraries were deserted. Students were men of few books. 
The Dickinson College library doubtless ran true to form. 
In 1886—less than seventy-five years ago—this was the Dickin- 
son library: “The college Library had a name to live, but was 
dead, though students were required to pay the ‘library fee’ for 
its use. For many years under these ouulidens a trusted student 
of the College acted as Librarian for a small consideration, 
and spent one solitary hour each week in the library. It was 
solitary in two ways, for he was seldom disturbed by any 
troublesome or inquiring visitor.” 

Contrast the condition of the library in 1886 with the cen- 
trality of the library in the total instructional program of the 
college today and you will be coming very close to an under- 
standing of the reason for the reading problem in the con- 
temporary American college. 

The amazing fact is that this description of the Dickinson 
College library might have fit nearly every college libfary in 
America during most of the nineteenth century. Students had, 
of course, the literary society libraries; but the point that is 
being made here is that neither the library nor the reading 
of books were regarded by the college as either necessary or 
important in the educative process. 

Until comparatively recently in higher education there was 
no reading problem. There simply was no reading of any mag- 
nitude. Supplementary bibliographies and course reading lists 
were unknown, and the idea of using the library as a place 
for study and a general academic workshop would never have 
occurred to the faculty, the administration, or the students of 
Dickinson College three score and ten years ago. 

At Dickinson, as at other colleges, particularly in the East, 
the classical influence was strong. Latin and Greek were the 
languages of scholarship, and the reading of them was done 
intensively. As late as 1864—and perhaps even later—Dickin- 
son College published a catalog entirely in Latin. The 1864 
copy bears the rather frightening title for students of today of 
Catalogus Senatus Academici, et Eorum Qui Munera et Officia 
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Academica Gesserunt, Quique Alicujus Gradus Laurea Donati 
Sunt, in Collegio Dickinsonsensi. 

The attitude regarding reading in the nineteenth century is 
found clearly expressed in Professor Caldwell’s address at the 
annual commencement of the College, July 16, 1835: “The 
practice of reading without reflection may well be introduced 
[here]. ‘Nothing,’ says an extensive and accomplished writer, 
[Dugald Stewart] ‘has such a tendency to weaken, not only 
the powers of invention, but the intellectual powers in general.’ 
... Yet by how many is it practiced . . . how many amuse 
themselves with the idea that the time thus spent is usefully 
employed.” 

But I have been speaking largely of conditions prior to the 
present century. Let me now move closer. “But,” we say, “the 
student of yesteryear—the Dickinsonian of the roaring twenties 
and the depression thirties—perhaps read better than his coun- 
terpart of today.” The roseate days always linger a score or 
more years behind the reality of the present and in conse- 
quence they have the proverbial enchantment of the past. It 
so happens that those of us who are blessed with a good 
memory, and the virtue of veracity, can solemnly assure you 
that it simply was not so that students had no reading problems 
a quarter of a century ago. This was during my time at Dick- 
inson. It was during these days that higher education awoke to 
the disturbing fact that college students could not read as well 
as they might. 

When I graduated from Dickinson,college reading improve- 
ment programs were just coming into being in isolated 
academic situations here and there. Parr was discovering that 
only nine of the state universities in the Union were giving any 
attention to the reading needs of their students, and the 
Presseys were first experimenting at Ohio State University 
with groups of freshmen deficient in reading and study skills. 
In these days also Good was pointing to the fact that extensive 
reading usually resulted in improved scholarship and that the 
best way to improve one’s reading was to read, and read, and 
read. 

The reading improvement idea was beginning to grow. 
More and more the voluminous reading assignment in college 
was becoming a very real and omnipresent fact. In those days, a 
quarter of a century ago, we were moving forward irresistibly 
toward the new higher education of the present and the more 
academically literate curriculum of the present day. 

Perhaps at this point is as convenient a place as any for me 
to explain exactly what I mean by the phrase, “reading efficien- 
cy of the college student.” I am not talking about “remedial 
reading” in the sense of elementary instruction, or of stop-gap 
aid. By reading efficiency I mean the masterful and scholastical- 
ly adequate handling of the printed page by the educationally 
mature student. I am talking about a specialized and profession- 
al approach to a problem of inefficiency in higher education 
which is perhaps responsible for more prodigality of our in- 
tellectual resources than any other one factor in the whole 
realm of higher learning. Gates has estimated “that if every 
licerate American over fifteen years of age who spends two 
hours or more a day in reading could be given training in read- 
ing for a month, the saving in time required to do the nation’s 
workaday reading, valued at fifty cents an hour, would amount 
to more than five billion dollars.” 

That of which I speak to you now has limitless possibilities 
and profound implications for the higher education of the days 
of the academic deluge which are well nigh upon us. Those 
who dip into the future far as human eye can see tell us that 
for the next ten to twenty years at least—and perhaps even 
beyond the rim of the present century—higher education will 
be faced with some of its most challenging and provocative 
problems. Enrollments will soar; teaching methods will be 
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revolutionized; life in the American college will be trans- 
formed. The traditional romanticism of the leisurely campus 
and the quiet ivied halls will go. Outwardly, of course, some 
things will appear deceptively the same. Boy and girl, to be 
sure, will still sit upon the Gid Stone Steps beneath a “heaven 
thick inlaid with patines of bright gold” while the ancient ivy 
rustles behind and far above them on the limestone walls. But 
within those ivied walls the education of tomorrow will be 
vastly different from that of today. The college and university 
of the future will be more functional in terms of the needs 
and demands of the space age. Learning will take on more of 
the laboratory and workshop character. The process whereby 
the college generations of tomorrow will become bachelors and 
masters of the arts and sciences, and doctors of philosophy 
will be vastly different from the academic processes which you 
have known. For one thing, there will be larger classes; there 
will be fewer instructors, and the student will have to be more 
competent to pursue his own education independently. Spoon- 
feeding will go. The fittest will survive. This means that as a 
tool for using books and the library, the study skills and the 
ability to read effectively will be more important than ever 
before. Tomorrow's student will have to be more efficient in 
the use of the tools of scholarship than any generation has 
ever been in the entire history of American higher education. 
The skills of reading and writing, listening and thinking will 
become increasingly prized and vastly more important for suc- 
cess at Dickinson and on every other college campus through- 
out America than they have ever been before. 

The college will have to teach the student to read in the 
future as it has never taught the student to read in the past. 
And if this be so, let it be now here said that it is not below the 
high dignity of the college to do so. Rather, it is a part of its 
mission and function. Again, I am not speaking of the teaching 
of reading in any elementary or rehabilitative sense, but rather 
qualitatively—that is, the kind of teaching that improves the 
reading ability of every college student. What I am saying is 
simply this: if a university is a collection of books, then it 
behooves the university and the college to teach the student 
the use of that collection of books that he may employ them 
most expeditiously and intelligently in acquiring an education. 

Wrote Professor Alonzo F. Myers, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Higher Education, New York University, recently, 
“Improving the reading ability of college students, inclua'ing 
those who are already good readers, is one of the very best ways 
of bringing about improvement of learning in our colleges.” 
That statement, it seems to me, is the crux of the matter. Why 
reading improvement courses should be limited to disabled 
freshmen and thought of only in terms of the academically 
incapacitated is one of the strangest anomalies of logic in the 
whole province of higher education. Said a university president 
to me only a few weeks ago: “Reading improvement belongs 
to the ‘luxury courses,’ and, besides, we haven't anyone who can 
teach the course even if we thought it essential.” That repre- 
sents one segment of thought in the matter—a tragically short- 
sighted attitude, it seems to me, but nevertheless an attitude 
and a prevalent one at that. 

Reading is higher education's finest and most universal tool. 
It is the main gateway to the knowledge of mankind. If this 
were not so, accrediting agencies would not be so interested 
in the adequacy of the college library. Yet he who spoke of 
teaching reading in college, until very recently, had to do so 
apologetically, and in the spirit that such an activity was below 
the dignity of the college. 

In no other area of learning have we been so furtive as this. 
We have gone on the assumption that when a lad enters college 
he should know “how to read.” Reading, we say, by the time 
he enters college should be a fait accompli. Mathematics, of 
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course, should not be a fait accompli, nor English, nor science, 
nor any of the social studies, nor any other area of academic 
achievement-——only reading. 

Our reasoning runs something like this: a child “learns to 
read” in the elementary school, by high school he is presumed 
to have acquired the skills of dealing with the realm of print. 
Much has been left to chance. We hope that he has picked up 
all he needs to know somewhere, somehow, fortuitously, like 
the mumps! 

Then comes the freshman unto these ivied halls. With what 
results? He learns that he must acquit himself well and give 
_ ample evidence of his ability to read, mark, learn and inwardly 
digest the substance of the printed page. The eyes of the ex- 
perts are upon him. These experts are the various professors 
of his several courses. He is plunged into a more demanding 
discipline of study than any he has heretofore known. Never 
has he had so much that was so difficult to read. Never has so 
much success depended upon so little preparation. For him 
instruction in reading has probably declined steadily since the 
fifth or sixth grade. For the past six years reading has been a 
subject of diminishing emphasis in his educational career. 
The indispensable tool of the scholar has been left to grow 
dull and rust while the “more important” pursuits in prepara- 
tion for college were given high priority. 

Since most students are from the upper quarter or upper 
third of their high school classes they are inclined to scoff at 
the idea that they cannot read well enough for the require- 
ments of college and the more extensive demands of life. The 
plain fact is that with respect to skillfulness and adequacy in 
the realm of print most students are deficient. They cannot 
summarize the main thought of a moderately difficult para- 
graph clearly and quickly; they have limited vocabularies and 
difficulty in analyzing what they have read. 

In the light of these facts and the strange attitude of higher 
education with respect to the appropriateness of reading as a 
discipline in college, perhaps the college has compromised 
unwittingly, but nevertheless decisively, in favor of reading 
inadequacy and inefficiency. It did so when I was here, albeit 
in a delightfully gentle way. In basic principle, however, it was 
a compromise. First of all, let it be said that when I was a 
student at Dickinson I was far from a skillful reader. In my 
junior year I took a course in Wordsworth and the English 
Romantic Movement. The first several sessions of the class the 
professor was hopeful against hope that perhaps we were dif- 
ferent from other classes and that, perhaps, we could read 
Wordsworth in the raw. Dauntless in optimism he assigned 
the reading of the “Essay Supplementary to the Preface of 
The Lyrical Ballads.” He questioned us valiantly but largely in 
vain and finally capitulated in deference to the ostensible fact 
that none of us could read well enough to give him a lucid and 
coherent account of what Wordsworth had said. The next day 
he tried again—this time on a selection from the Biographia 
Literaria—with a like result. The rest of the course became 
a delightful series of lectures to “inspire us with the joy of 
Wordsworth and the beauties of the romantic movement.” It 
was, of course, a tacit way of saying: “You cannot read, alas; 
I shall not trouble you the more. I'll ¢ell you what it says, 
instead of asking you to tell me what you've read.” Now, 
veally, that is not bigher education, but it is the way we have 
met the problem of reading inadequacy in the college student 
for full three centuries or more. 

I wonder if the latter-day Dickinsonian is more adept at com- 
prehension than we were a quarter of a century ago. Suppose 
we try a little experiment. Here are a few lines from that same 
“Essay” in preface to the 1821 edition of The Lyrical Ballads. 
Listen, now, to a magnificent sentence. Try to comprehend its 
meaning clearly and unmistakably. As soon as I finish reading 
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it, see if you could put the thought of it in your own words. 
Wordsworth said: “Faith was given to man that his affections, 
detached from the treasures of time, might be inclined to 
settle on those of eternity;—the elevation of his nature which 
this habit produces on earth, being to him a presumptive evi- 
dence of a future state of existence; and giving him a title to 
partake in its holiness.” 

The simple question now is: what did Wordsworth say? 
Without rereading the statement, jot down in your own words 
the unencumbered thought which Wordsworth expressed. You 
should have something similar to this: Through faith man 
knows the nature of eternity and thus has proof of a future 
life in which he shall surely share. 

This is what we mean by comprehension. Too often it has 
been confused with parroting the author's words, in “memoriz- 
ing the book” instead of apprehending the thought and making 
it your very own. But merely getting the thought is not enough. 
In a jet age, the educated man who reads the printed page 
must get that thought unerringly and in the briefest possible 
time. Speed is an integral factor in our reading as it is in our 
modern age. The competent reader must read rapidly, even as 
he must read well. This is a goal of reading improvement. 

The so-called Great Books of western civilization ought to 
be read more and understood better. The average college 
student is largely incapable of reading the Great Books. He 
stands bewildered before the vastness and power of Plato and 
Aristotle, of St. Thomas Aquinas and Calvin, of Locke and 
Hume, of Whitehead and Einstein. Yet this is reading with 
which the college man should have no trouble. This is reading 
at its best. For to read is to pick up a book with expectation 
and to lay it down with sonlad 

How is modern higher education meeting this challenge? 
Largely in two ways: in programs and centers for reading im- 
provement which are springing up on the American campus 
throughout the length and breadth of the land; and by the alert 
teacher who, seeing the signs of the times, realizes that the 
teaching of the reading of his particular subject is true educa- 
tion and as much of a function of the professorial office as 
lecturing or giving examinations. There is an old professional 
saying, “Every teacher a teacher of reading.” At one time we 
thought those words applicable only to the elementary level. 
Now that saying is an academic truism that extends from the 
first grade through the graduate school. There és a way to read 
chemistry, or biology, or physics and its techniques and the 
skills required are different from those that are employed in 
reading literature, or mathematics, or the social sciences. Every 
practitioner in higher education should be a master in teaching 
students how to read the literature of his own particular sub- 
ject. Nor is reading readiness a static point in the individual's 
development. There is no one point where the individual is 
“ready to read.” There is a point in childhood where he is ready 
to read the primer; there is an equally important point in 
college where that same boy or girl is ready to read Aeschylus, 
or Berkeley, or Jean Paul Sartre. Reading “readiness” is an 
important, omnipresent educational fact, and the college pro- 
fessor should know more about it as a fact at the college level 
if he is to teach with effectiveness and power. 

College reading problems cannot be solved by merely send- 
ing the students to the library. That does not solve the prob- 
lem—it merely disguises it. If students are to learn to read they 
must have teachers who can teach them how to read, not only 
literature in all of its various forms and genres but philosophy, 
psychology, economics, history, anthropology, and every sub- 
ject in the college catalog. Reading is truly an inner educational 
grace. And the student who goes forth from his alma mater 
should give to the world ample and visible evidence that that 
inward and academic grace has been well developed during his 
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years within the ivied walls. And so, the higher education of 
tomorrow will challenge the men and women who teach its 
classes to teach also their students to read more accurately and 
to think more critically concerning the thoughts that are resi- 
dent upon the printed page. It will require that both those who 
teach and those who are taught be more self-sufficient in the 
immense and ever growing realm of the printed word. Truly it 
is the improvement of the reading ability of college students, 
including those who are already good readers, that is one of the 
very best ways of bringing about improvement of learning in 
our colleges! 

The other way in which higher education is meeting the 
challenge is through the services of the reading center on the 
American campus. During 1954-1955 the Southwest Reading 
Conference, now the National Reading Conference, conducted 
a survey to determine the extent of the development of reading 
programs in the colleges and Universities of America. That 
year the report indicated there were 268 reading programs 
serving 33,431 students. The following year a similar survey 
revealed 418 programs in existence with 57,052 students 
enrolled. 

Here is a new field. It is open to the man or woman who is 
entering college teaching in the years that are just ahead. In 
preparation thoce who enter it need a broad background in the 
humanities, a graduate specialization in psychology, courses in 
guidance and counseling, in tests and test evaluation, and in the 
diagnosis and correction of reading deficiency. These are merely 
academic requirements. But more than these, those who enter 
this field need to have a broad and deep understanding of 
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human nature—a genuine, devoted spirit of sympathetic in- 
sight into the inner recesses of the human spirit. There is, I 
think, no teaching that is more rewarding. Here is a glorious 
Opportunity to help the educationally blind to see and the lame 
to walk, and those who are without impediment and show great 
promise can be helped to climb unto the very stars. 

Three years ago there walked into my office for consultation 
a lad who was then a failure in college. He was a Mesopo- 
tamian by birth, and needed understanding and sympathetic 
help. A few months ago I received this letter from that same 
lad: “I can no longer put off this extremely important matter,” 
he wrote. “I am in my last year at the Wharton School of the 
University of Pennsylvania. I have been carrying 19 credits 
with a B average. I am writing this letter just to let you know 
how much you gave me in terms of knowledge and the hope of 
success. Thank you very much for your extreme generosity.” 
And a college girl of a number of terms ago has just written 
to say, “My mouths in your class really opened my eyes. How 
perfectly wonderful is the printed word! I'm learning now, 
and I love it. My folks are convinced I'll be going to school 
all my life.” 

What better outward and visible sign of an inward and 
academic grace than a student who opens a book with expecta- 
tion and who lays it down with wonder. Higher learning can 
never do more for a man than that. And the college that can do 
this for its students will give them more than a degree, it will 
give them the abiding and ever goodly heritage of the printed 
word. 
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AM DELIGHTED to speak here on a subject which I 
I find as absorbing as my work in atomic energy. Indeed, 

I find the two so intertwined that I would have had to 
be most unobservant not to have gotten myself involved 
with American education. 

Ini my constant search for competent people to work in 
the nuclear power program I was inevitably driven to the 
conclusion that something is radically wrong with our edu- 
cational system. I have given this much thought and I believe 
it is possible to pinpoint where educational inadequacy causes 
a bottleneck and why this is so. 

The specialized education offered in American colleges 
and universities for future professionals is—with some signif- 
icant exceptions—pretty good. But professional education in 
America is severely handicapped by the weakness of our public 
elementary and secondary education. Traditionally, 12 years 
of schooling were thought sufficient to enable students to read 
and to write correctly, to obtain a solid foundation in history, 
geography, mathematics and the sciences, and to acquire com- 
petence in reading at least one foreign language. Upon this 
foundation, the professioal schools then built programs of 
about 4 years’ duration, designed to equip an already broadly 
educated young man or woman with the vast fund of 


specialized knowledge required by a modern professional 


rson. 
oe if the underpinning is weak two things must happen: 
either the future professional must lengthen his period of 
schooling by 2 to 4 years in a liberal arts college, so that 
he may acquire sufficient general knowledge to perform his 
professional duties in a wise and socially responsible manner; 
or his course of professional study itself has to be overloaded 
with remedial courses—as in English or mathematics—and 
with hastily concocted general humanities courses to patch up 
the gaps in his pre-professional schooling. 

In the first case, the time required to attain professional 
standing is lengthened beyond what } tolerable to — 
talent n, le— simply will not wait that lon, 
to auniies pede sad bomen sconemiediiy pt eral wn 
Moreover, the need to attend college before starting pro- 
fessional school is costly for the student as well as for the 
college. Tuition alone runs to about $1000-$1500 annually 
but this is only half what it costs the college to educate the 
student. 

In the second case—where professional schools attempt to 
make up for previous educational deficiencies—the student 
has a heavy work-load and achieves only a most sketchy sort 
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of liberal education. For engineers, the first 2 years of pro- 
fessional school Jean heavily to basic courses in mathematics 
and sciences—in addition, many freshmen must take remedial 
courses. The result is that too much of the engineering course 
has to be squeezed into the last 2 years. The study load then 
becomes too burdensome—about 60 hours a week of class- 
room, laboratory and homework for 4 long years. Such cram- 
ming is not the best preparation for a profession. 

The chronic shortage of good scientists, engineers and other 
professionals which plagues us is the result of inadequate pre- 
professional education—of time wasted in public school which 
somehow must be made up later on. 

But, it is said, our public education must concern itself 
more with the average student who does not wish to become 
a doctor, lawyer or engineer. For these average students the 
situation is, if anything, worse. They must depend for com- 
petence in dealing with life’s problems on what they have 
learned in the 12 years from age 6 to 18. 

Now this is the time in a youngster’s life when he can 
most easily absorb large ssuben of facts and when his 
curiosity can most readily be stimulated to want to do so. 
This is the time when young minds should be filled to ca- 
pacity with impressions; when they should be stretched to 
their maximum. Only the school can do this. It can do it for 
children of most varied natural endowments, if it frankly 
recognizes these variations and devises curricula tailored to 
the capacities of the talented, the average, and the below- 
average child. Each group can then develop best at its own 
rate of speed. For each the same basic process of storing the 
mind with knowledge can be adapted. 

Since the above-average pupil is 2 to 3 years ahead of the 
average pupil in mental age, he can complete the curriculum 
in a shorter period, or he can absorb more academic subjects 
or study them more deeply. But the same type of mental food 
which the above average pupil needs is needed also by the 
less gifted. Even the below-average child who may be 2 to 3 
years behind the average in mental age and whose maximum 
capacity may be limited to the 6th grade—even he ought to 
be taught the same basic course of study given in the first 
six elementary years, though at a much slower rate. It may 
take him until 15 or 16 to complete the 6th grade. But if he 
can be motivated to want to, he can at least be taught the 
3 R's. 

For all children, the educational process must be one of 
collecting factual knowledge to the limit of their absorptive 
capacity. Recreation, manual or clerical training, etiquette 
and similar know-how have little effect on the mind itself and 
it is with the mind that the school must solely concern itself. 
The poorer a child’s natural endowments, the more does he 
need to have his mind trained. 

We should not have to support schools if we want no 
more than “adjustment” of children to life as it és. Children 
learn this in simpler societies just by “living” and by the 
incidental training they receive from the grown-ups around 
them. A child is being properly educated only when he is 
learning to become independent of his parents. We have 
schools because we know that in today’s world everyone is 
daily called upon to make decisions for which he needs a 
background of general knowledge, not obtainable merely by 
“learning through living.” To acquire such knowledge, fact 
upon fact, takes time and effort. Nothing can really make it 
“fun.” If we try to spare our children mental effort and to 
protect them against disappointments or personal failures 
through flunking exams, we send them ill prepared into a 
competitive world. This is most dangerous in a democracy 
for, as Jefferson warned us: “If a nation expects to be ignorant 
and free, in a state of civilization, it expects what never was 
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and never will be.” Note the qualification “in a state of 
civilization.” Formal school education was not as vitally 
needed in American pioneer society as it is in 20th Century 
America. The degree of ignorance which a democracy can 
tolerate varies in inverse ratio to the advance of the nation 
toward higher cultural and scientific levels. 

Our elementary and secondary education must, thus, pro- 
vide first, for the average and below average student, a suffi- 
ciently broad terminal education to fit him into a modern 
technological society; and second, for the talented student, it 
must provide a solid underpinning for subsequent professional 
education. Neither of these two objectives is achieved in the 
majority of American public school systems. Unlike all other 
Western countries of similar civilization, we lack a national 
standard for curricula, for school leaving examinations, for 
diplomas, or for teacher qualifications. There is a wide variety 
in the school systems of different states, even for different 
cities in the same state. We have some excellent school sys- 
tems but many more poor ones. 

Why do most of our public schools fail in the objectives 
I have mentioned? Basically, I think, because today these 
two purposes are mot the objectives of our schools. We are 
reaping the consequences of the destruction of traditional 
education by the Dewey-Kilpatrick experimentalist philosophy. 
While we have fortunately been spared wide application of 
progressive teaching methods in the schools themselves— 
thanks primarily to the heroic resistance and good judgment 
of our teachers—the spirit of Dewey permeates our teacher 
colleges and our state Seals of education. It makes its 
nicious influence felt in the steady deterioration of secondary 
school curricula, the overlong prolongation of elementary 
schooling, and the denial to teachers of professional status. 

We must give credit to Dewey and his followers for having 
improved what once was altogether too autocratic a relation- 
ship between teacher and pupil, and for bringing a relaxed 
and friendly atmosphere into our classrooms. But we must 
also, on his own pragmatic terms, reject Dewey's claim that 
experimentalist education “adjusts” the child to life in a 
changing society such as ours, and that it does this better 
than traditional education. 

Dewey's desire to alter curricula so as to teach subjects 
which will be of use to the child in life can be accepted only 
if we interpret the term “use” in its broadest sense. Unfortu- 
nately, his ideas have led to elimination of many academic 
subjects on the ground that they would not be “useseful” in 
life, and to substitution of trivial, recreational, and vocational 
subjects alleged to be of more practical value. The student 
thus receives neither intellectual training nor the factual 
knowledge which will help him to understand the world he 
lives in, or to make well-reasoned decisions in his private life 
or as a responsible citizen in a modern democracy. He is 
instead handed a bag of “know-how tricks”: he is helped to 
become a pleasant, nicely mannered young person, able to 
get along with whatever group he joins. Even for the average 
pupil, these subjects are not mentally stimulating—they barely 
touch his mind. 

Our schools once had the important task of Americanizing 
large numbers of children whose parents arrived here from 
diverse cultures, and whose first need was to “adjust” them- 
selves to a new country. This the schools have done magnifi- 
cently. But today, ours is a pretty homogeneous country, a 
country where the majority no longer live in poverty, where 
most families consider themselves middle-class and enjoy a 
material standard of living much higher than that of the 
middle-classes of the past. Traditionally, training of children 
in manners, appearance, poise, and consideration for others 
has been a distinctive function of the middle-class family. 
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Nowhere have the schools to which middle-class children go 
been expected to take over this function which belongs to the 
home. Formal school education has always and everywhere 
been concerned solely with developmnt of mental powers, 
with due attention also being given to physical exercise for 
purposes of safeguarding the pupil’s health. 

Intellectual training can be combined with home training 
only when schools are residential—as are the famed English 
“public” schools. In a short school day there is not enough 
time to do both. I suggest we turn back to the home what is 
properly the function of the home and permit the public 
schools to concentrate on what is properly their function— 
the education of young minds. 

To that end, we must break the experimentalist hold on 
curricula and teacher certification. Pedagogy is an important 
skill in a teacher's professional equipment but it is less im- 
portant than thorough and deep knowledge of subject matter. 
Teacher colleges are now almost totally given ever to peda- 
gogy, school administration and psychology. Tea:sing cannot 
become a true profession until, like all professions, it demands 
of its practitioners that they pursue a lengthy course of study 
in the special field of their choice. You cannot make of 
“pedagogy” as such or of “school administration” as such a 
field of academic study comparable to law or medicine. They 
are in a sense the minors in a professional course of study; 
the major must always be the specific subject to be later 
taught—a teacher must be a true scholar in his own field. His 
scholarship will, of course, differ depending on whether he 
teaches history, let us say, in elementary or secondary school, 
or in college. Different degrees of depth and breadth of 
knowledge will be required; also different methods of present- 
ing the subject to the pupil. 

Today, our teachers are, in effect, denied the opportunity to 
make themselves such scholars, because their right to teach 
and their professional advancement are tied to required 
courses in pedagogy which few of them would choose, if they 
were given the freedom to plan their own course of study. 
Teachers do not have unlimited time to complete their pro- 
fessional training. If they are forced to waste much of it on 
pedagogical trivia, they have that much less time for serious 
study, and the losers are our children, of course. 

Dewey's denial of absolute values; his insistence that 
learning leading to growth must be based on the experience 
of the child; and that the aims of education must be to 
modify behavior rather than to impart knowledge—all this 
gives American education a transitory flavor, ties it closely to 
the society into which the child is to be fitted. It also provides 
an effective smokescreen preventing comparison of American 
education with chat of countries having similar ways of life. 
Indeed, we have long lived in educational isolation and it is 
time we look around and see what is being done in other 
countries. 

To get the necessary data is quite difficult—there seems 
to be no agency in the United States collecting such informa- 
tion. Through the great kindness of Mr. Philippe F. Scholten, 
a graduate of the University of Leyden now residing at Middle- 
bury, Connecticut, I have been able to obtain considerable 
data on education in the Netherlands. The Dutch system 
resembles that of most European countries. Education in the 
various countries of Europe has always been surprisingly 
uniform in standards and even in the details of school curricula 
—the unifying factor being the traditional demand of Euro- 
pean students to have access to the universities throughout the 
continent. The universities themselves have always had fairly 
uniform standards. These go back to the unity of Europe in 
the Middle Ages under a Universal Church which was the 
educator of the people. 
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In Holland, all education from kindergarten to university 
is almost entirely financed by the government. The 6-year 
elementary school is free; the secondary schools charge small 
fees which are adjusted to family finances. University fees 
average about $75.00 per year. 

After completing the 6-year elementary school at age 12 
the Dutch child can enter one of six types of secondary 
schools. Entrance to these schools depends almost exclusively 
on the aptitude of the child as determined by examinations, 
but there is flexibility which permits later switchover from 
one type of school to another. 

Three of these secondary schools are non-academic types: 

(1) The trade school which last 4 years and which com- 
pares favorably with our vocational high school; 

(2) The advanced elementary school which also lasts 4 
years and which offers a program about the same as the 
average American high school; 

(3) And finally, the secondary school Type “A” which 
lasts 5 years and may be compared to our better public high 
schools. 

In addition to these three non-academic secondary schools 
there are also three academic secondary schools. One, the 
secondary school Type “B”, lasts 5 years. Its graduates are 
qualified to study medicine and technical subjects at institu- 
tions of university rank, but not law or theology. The second 
one is the Latin-grammar school, Type “A” which emphasizes 
the humanities; the third one is the Latin-grammar school, 
Type “B” which emphasizes science and mathematics. Both of 
these Latin-grammar schools last 6 years and their graduates 
may study any subject at the universities. All three of these 
academic secondary schools terminate with a long and com- 
prehensive government-supervised examination covering the 
entire school program and lasting several days. And there are 
no multiple-choice questions. 

I have made some calculations to compare the curricula of 
the Dutch secondary schools with our own 6-year junior-senior 
high schools. The Dutch school day is 10% longer than ours; 
the school week lasts 6 days or 20% longer; the school year 
last 240 days or 33% longer. The Dutch class period is 50 
minutes and the homework required is a minimum of 4 
hours daily. Further, no subjects but academic ones are taught, 
except gym, art, and music. 

I have also tried to make a comparison of the credit points 
required in our secondary schools with those of the Dutch 
secondary schools. As far as I can determine, the studeht must 
take 16 points of solid academic subjects in the last 4 years 
of our junior-senior high schools, or 4 points per year. And 
these 16 points are all that are required to enter college. If 
we were to give — weight to the first 2 years of our junior- 
senicr high schools, the student ends up with a total of 24 
credit points in academic subjects for 6 years. The Dutch 
student ends up with 30 credit points for the 5-year school. 
And for the es school, he ends up with 40 points, or 
66% more than we. 

To give you an idea of how these credits are obtained, let 
me run down the figures for these two types of Dutch schools: 

First, the 5-year school: 42 points for the mother tongue 
(Dutch); 10% points for three modern languages: French, 
English, and German; 3 points for history and political 
science; 4 points for economics and accounting; geography 
2% points; mathematics 3 points; physics, chemistry, and 
biology 3 points. I think you will agree that by the end of 
his 16th year the Dutch student at a 5-year school such as 
this is at least as well versed in basic subjects as the American 
high school graduate a year later. Even so, he will not be 
admitted to a university since he is really not considered to 
be an “educated” person! 
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Now as to the 6-year academic Latin-grammar school. 
Let use take Type “B”, the one which specializes in mathe- 
matics and science, since it is closer to American education 
than the purely classical one. The mother tongue (Dutch) 
4 points; the usual three modern languages 814 points, Latin 
and Greek 11 points; history 3 points; geography 2 points; 
mathematics 512 points; physics, chemistry, and biology 
6 points. 

Europe has always demanded more of her children than 
we of ours, and for a very good reason. To attain a high 
standard of living, given a similar level of technology, a 
country must either have a favorable ratio of people to 
land and resources, or its people must work harder and more 
intelligently—they must acquire more competence. In other 
words, poverty of land and of natural resources can be offset 
to a degree by better development of human resources. Ours 
has been the classical example of a high standard of living 
based primarily on favorable ratio of people to land but in 
the last 180 years we have wasted much of our natural wealth 
and multiplied our population more than 40 times. Though 
our ratio of people to land is still much better than that of 
Europe, it worsens each year and the day is not too far off 
when we shall be no better off in that respect than Europe. We 
must not let ourselves be impressed by total acreage figures. 
There is much desert and semi-arid land in our West whereas 
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Europe has carefully preserved its land and forests and has 
no deserts or arid lands. 

As we approach European conditions, we may find that we 
shall have to make a choice: educate our children better or 
downgrade our standard of living. We still have a margin of 
safety but it is none too soon for all of us to think this matter 
over carefully so that we may express our wishes clearly and 
in the proper democratic way to those who run our schools. 

Few of us have been aware of our worsening situation, for 
thus far science has been able to keep up with diminishing re- 
sources and a population growing 3 times as fast as Western 
Europe's. If we develop all our human resources, we shall still 
be able to insure a high standard of living to our children and 
grandchildren. But it cannot be done with 180-day school 
years, driving training courses and print shop in high school. 

All along the line we are paying for neglect of secondary 
education in mathematics and science, yes, but also in English, 
history and geography. To maintain scientific and technological 
leadership and the modicum of culture necessary in a civilized 
society, we must get to work on the long-range task of re- 
organizing our public schools so that they may give us the 
kind of people needed today where few problems can be 
solved by common sense and hard physical work alone, but 
where the need above all is for well equipped minds, “adjusted” 
to this scientific era in man’s history. 
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arship Committee, and in particular, honored guests. 

Perhaps I would be wise to explain my metaphorical 
title. Weeks ago, as I thought about you all from my new 
position as speaker for this evening, 1 imagined you poised to 
start your journey through college. This will be more than a 
trainride to another town. It will be a progress of your in- 
dividual personalities. And you being the sort of people you 
are, it will be a development that powerfully affects your 
minds. ' 

Let’s make no mistake. I don’t think of you only as “brains.” 
But tonight I will address you as young men and women with 
penetrating, sparkling, delightful—and potentially deep and 
influential—brains. 

You must by now have heard much advice about the years 
before you. All of this will be of secondary importance; you 
will guide vourselves through your coming journey. The re- 
sponsibili: or how you come through rests on yourselves, and 
you accept that responsibility gladly, I know. I hope that my 
voice of some experience will be of some assistance as you 
help yourselves through your college education. 

“The Intellectual—His Journey and His Home.” I borrowed 
my title from a book many of you read back in the ninth 
grade, the Odyssey. You will remember that Odysseus passed 
through dangers that demanded all his skill, intelligence, self- 
discipline and courage. And besides that, every possible variety 
of response was demanded of him. He used all his body's 
strength to escape that one-eyed monster, the Cyclops, but 
he tied his body to the mast to escape the Sirens. At times, 
nothing but precaution and willpower saved him. In other 
cases, he had to be the epitomized Crafty Man. 
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Within a few months, something similar will begin for 
each of you. A Victorian poet, Gerard Manley Hopkins, once 
addressed a soaring bird and then called his own spiritual 
journey “A billion times more dangerous, O my chevalier!” 
Think of his words, now, in relation to yourselves. You will 
be among long-standing walls that breathe peace—even seem 
stuffy at times—but your intellectual journey will be filled 
with challenge. In fact, comparing all possible journeys of 
today, this one is among the most challenging, the most hon- 
orable, and the most important to the world we live in. Be- 
cause it has these qualities, I would like to describe some of 
its challenges and the ways you can choose to meet them. 

Just as Odysseus’ journey required his boat and crew, so the 
formation of a thinking person presupposes a mind that is 
active and concerned with learning—not preoccupied with 
sports, social life, or campus clubs. A balanced life you must 
have, but the person we are concerned with tonight puts his 
or her greatest effort toward developing the mind. This does 
not mean retreating to an ivory tower. It is a willingness to 
undertake the tremendous voyage we shall consider now. 

So, let’s go. Right at the start are the powerful Breakers of * 
Uncertainty, hiding—let’s go on into metaphor—hiding the 
Reef of the Closed Mind. 

How will you feel, next September, when a professor says, 
“What makes you so sure?” about a belief you have held? 
He may be questioning our democratic form of government, 
our belief that in God's sight all men have an equal right to 
justice, or the very way you think about God. This is frighten- 
ing. Some of you will want to close your ears. You will want 
to stay within the safe walls of unquestioned belief. And your 
intellectual life could end right here. 
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But your professor is introducing you to the frightening 
intellectual life, a life of inquiry, of looking behind the ap- 
pearances of things. The intellectual spots flaws in our ideas. 
He collects new facts and fits them into our present knowledge. 
Or, reverse that: he re-interprets our present knowledge in 
the light of new facts. All this leads him to question the prin- 
ciples that guide us, whether they be the principles of the 
atom, or our standards for judging poetry, or our way of 
treating juvenile delinquents. (Of whom, I trust, we have 
none here tonight. ) 

I have some examples for you. Perhaps the most important 
critics of contemporary literature were those men who ventured 
outside the standards of the 19th Century to appreciate men 
like T. S. Eliot, and the generation of so-called “modern” 
poets that followed these leaders. The battles over James 
Joyce's novels are a case of discovery and courage, and lest 
you think all the excitement happens in the field of literature, 
you can turn your minds to mathematics, or nuclear physics 
(you might, of course, go to the moon), or study what is hap- 
pening in France today. 

France. Most of you are taking American History. In my 
senior year, that course included a lot of current events. Does 
it still? Then most of you have studied what is happening in 
France. Your teachers have helped you get the sequence of 
events, and they may have given you some information about 
French history to fill in the background. We read the New 
York Times “News of the Week in Review.” Last Sunday it 
had a good sketch of the French problem; perhaps some of you 
saw it. In college you will go more fully into this background, 
and if you are lucky, you will get a teacher who can lead you 
deeply into problems such as the one facing France today. So 
deeply that you will say of any quick, simple answer, “What 
makes me so sure?” 

Only by questioning do we advance, so open your minds, 
and it is likely the beliefs you have brought to college will be 
strengthened. You will find the reasons behind them, and 
they will unfold in a beautiful complexity. Suppose you study 
governmeat. You may find it no effort to learn the United 
States Constitution. Ir will not be a dry document, because 
you will see the problems that faced the Founding Fathers. 
You will be able to see it as a landmark in mankind's attempt 
to live together with justice and harmony. And your whole 
realization of your rich heritage of democracy may begin 
when someone says, “What makes you so sure?” 

With the breakers behind you, your mind has already 
grown, has it not? You are ready for the next hazards, then. 
I would like to describe one that is a reaction to the first. 

Often, from wanting to question nothing, we leap to the 
other extreme of rejecting everything. This is just another 
refusal to question, really. We must test the beliefs we have 
learned from past centuries, and we must consider that they 
can guide us now, today, in the 20th Century. When you think 
about it, total rejection of the beliefs of our fathers is silly. 
People did not become capable of reaching truth only in 1920, 
or after Galileo, or since 1 A.D., or even 500 B.C. The past 
holds wisdom. We do well to add some sympathetic listening 
to our intellectual efforts. 

This. process of intellectual formation is shaping up as more 
than fact-gathering, isn’t it? It is more, even, than using your 
minds as you have been using them. Your minds will expand 
in the next four years, and those of you who are meant to 
reach the perilous status of an intellectual will find material 
for serious thought all around you—in the remarks people 
toss off before class, in many of the choices you make during 
a day. The problems an intellectual works on are important to 
the way people live now, today, right here. And the strongest, 
sharpest minds are needed to solve them. 
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Americans have realized this now. You have missed the 
years when intellectuals were given the raised eyebrow and 
called “eggheads.” You may be fortunate enough to have your 
services, as people who think deeply, not only accepted but 
welcomed. Some educators feel that the intellectual has a 
chance to serve his community that is unequalled in the his- 
tory of American civilization. Scholars have had that chance 
all along, simply by virtue of their able and trained minds. 
But the service has been rejected in the past. Now, as I say, it 
may be welcomed. 

If it is, that increases the importance of your seeing ideas in 
action, of seeing the problems in the world around you and of 
seeking the answers in that same world. And here are two more 
dangers in your journey. 

two masquerade as ways to escape all struggle. One 
would lead you away from thinking about the problems in- 
herent in our everyday world. We can call it the Esoteric 
Chamber. Here one looks into little-known facts, solely for the 
sake of little-known facts. The poor souls caught here think 
their day is complete if they've finished the New York Times 
crossword puzzle. For example, a man might make a career 
out of studying Ernest Hemingway's punctuation—just cata- 
loguing commas! 

Meanwhile, outside the alabaster enclosure, another man 
might study those same commas, see the freedom and force of 
that prose, relate it to the rest of our literature today, and help 
people see themselves portrayed by the English language as 
our modern authors use it. This is, of course, a service—to 
the authors, who deserve appreciation, and to us, who need 
their writing. As for the sealed-up man with his commas, we 
must leave him there. He means nothing to the rest of us. 

When I wrote this, I said he meant nothing. I'm sure he 
means something to his immediate family and to other people 
who study commas, but for the rest of us, he has very little, 
really. 

The other trap is like a magnified reef. Picture a section 
of a coral formation, enlarged, say, a hundred times. Its geo- 
metric structure is beautiful and exact, but it is a dead thing, 
made out of sea-changed bones. This wrecks the man who sees 
the problems in the world, all right, but does not seek his 
answers in our messy planet. He prefers to construct a neat, 
logical solution that looks beautiful on paper, but does not fit 
the real, flesh-and-blood, messy, complex situation. Oh, how 
one can love that logical fiction! And how it can rob an intel- 
lectual of his rightful place in society! For what good is a 
great idea if it does not fit the practical world? You must 
test your most logical idea against reality, or it will be only 
a sculpture of bare bones. 

Reality has given us a lot of trouble so far, hasn’t it? Well, 
hang on, because we are in for more of the same. Assume now 
that you have—as most of you do have—a system of beliefs 
that puts order into your lives, that regulates the pushes and 
pulls that get at us all, — our whole lives. Then you 
are between the clashing cliffs that Odysseus faced on his 
journey. 

On the one hand is the problem of polemics. Some of you 
are rare people who can give your whole heart to an ideal— 
a belief—a conviction. You can say “yes” to a principle and 
transmit it to others in practice, in that flesh-and-blood we 
spoke of. And conversely, your actions relate back to the 
same principles. 

In the next four years, let us hope that you will learn more 
about your actions and your principles. You will think about 
your actions more deeply, in terms of your beliefs, and the 
two will be cemented together. In a world of people who are 
groping their way, perhaps you, (God willing), will bring 
light, and order, and reason, your convictions. 
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And, as you special ones can attain a great achievement, you 
will face a great danger. For the sake of the truth you already 
see, you may some day want to distort new-found truth. 

It is a tremendous problem. New evidence can shake our 
convictions down to the roots. Sometimes you will have to 
hold your beliefs in the face of facts that seem to annihilate 
them. Again, may I urge you to have courage. Truth does not 
contradict itself. In time, the conflicts resolve, often leaving 
yOur first ideas not only intact, but enriched. What is true 
will endure, if you take the time to question calmly, and if you 
go to the authorities who can help you. Always consider 
new evidence, and never distort facts to fit your favorite idea. 

For distortion is running from reality—from that very 
reality which it is the intellectual’s job to interpret and explain 
to the rest of his society. Fix your heart on truth. 

The other clashing cliff is the Bluff of the Cynic. The cynic 
runs from his job, too. He tests his ideas against reality, meets 
hardship, and decides the whole problem is unsolvable. You 
might, if you run into this danger, hear yourself saying, “We 
never know what is true, we know only what we think is 
true. We never build what is good, we build only what we 
think is good. And so often we are wrong! So why bother?” 
And you might throw out your books and take up farming. 

Well, I have nothing against farming; take it up if you 
want to. Should a time come when you get that “where am I?” 
feeling, give up books, for a while, if you want to. But keep 
On thinking. Hard as it is, we can find truth. You, our best 
minds, must do the searching, or it won't be “where am I?” 
but “where are we all?”! 

It is quite a trip, isn’t it? By now some of you may have 
decided it is not for you, and this could be a sound decision. 
After all, what the world needs is fine le, not just 
“eggheads.” The path of the intellect can lead one to personal 
excellence, but only if one is inclined that way to start. The 
qualities of reason and courage mark good men and women 
in every walk of life. Tonight seemed to be the time to 
describe the intellectual’s path, that’s all. 

Let us see how we should consider the formed intellectual. 
We can look at him as he is after years of study, and check 
to see if he has overcome. the dangers we have just now 
discussed. Is he reasonable? Openminded? If he advocates 
a cause, does he interpret facts honestly? Does he extend his 
conclusions too far? If he is a true intellectual, in the sense of 
being a mature, informed, capable thinker, he can help us. 

For he holds much of the wisdom of ages in his head. 
Consider men like Moses, Isaias, Lao-tse the great Chinese 
philosopher, Aristotle, St. John the Evangelist, Thomas 
Aquinas, Galileo, Descartes, Thomas Jefferson, Einstein—and 
many, many others whose work in many fields is available to 
the scholar today. They form a labor of the mind that means 
colossal achievement, already accomplished for the man who 
can push even farther. 

And this man—or woman—has the mental power to see 
deeper and farther than most of us, and so he can point our 
way. He can guide us toward justice in our laws. He can help 
us toward a culture that shows harmony, and beauty. He can 
help us to know ourselves, and knowing ourselves, to know 
our whole life’s p , 

Some people have called the United States the most literate 
society in the history of the world. If we take the word 
“literate” to mean simply knowing how to read, that may be 
true. Through our system of universal education, le at 
least gain the skill to read great books. What we need now 
is the will to appreciate great thought. It is up to us to choose 
our teachers, by understanding them, first, then by testing 
their ideas. 

And, we need people to give us those ideas. 
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1 ask you, members of the Class of ‘58, for two things. 
One, appreciation of the intellectual who, in the metaphor 
we have been using, has completed his journey of formation, 
is “home.” But remember that the intellectual is never really 
“home.” His life is one of inquiry, of re-evaluation, of new 
conclusions. Facts appear which affect our whole system of 
values and ideas. Facts get lost and forgotten, too, and have 
to be re-discovered. Our culture is always in flux, and the 
keepers of culture. (the intellectual is one of these) must 
always be watching. 

So, like Odysseus, he again sets out from Ithaca. Again and 
again he will venture into the unknown, for his world is the 
world of unexplored ideas—of yet-to-be-discovered truth. 
The intellectual proceeds, willing to question all in which he 
feels secure, aware of his personal bias and on guard against 
it, aware that in all good faith he may go wrong, yet willing 
to stake his life on what he believes to be true. 

The world is confused. We need heroes of the mind to show 
us how to live. I appeal to your generosity for the second gift. 
Besides appreciating intellectuals, I ask you to be intellectuals, 
yourselves, to travel this perilous way if you feel you can. 

And those of us who do not go with you will be listening, 
hoping that the truth you find will make us free. 
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